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The children who will not come home from school 


HERE is one vood thing about the 
si next war, if it comes—ceverybody 
will be in it. And “in it” does not mean 
such tenuous participation as women 
knitting wristlets and men buying 
non-taxable bonds “until it hurts.” It 
means going hungry, wasting away 
from disease, suffering unbelievably, 
dying horribly Planes, and ships, and 
submarines, and artillery that can 
laugh at distance will see to that. 

Whole cities of non-combatants will 
be wiped out. Children will leave for 
school and never return People will 
die in the streets, in their offices, and 
their homes. 

As they have in every other war, 
epidemics will strike where troops 


congregate tut epidemics also will 
ravage cities demoralized by bombs 
containing not only explosives and 
was, but germ 

All this will bring home to the stay- 
at-homes the true monstrosity and 
futility of war, and that will be a 
good thing. For that alone, probably, 
will make the great mass of people do 
what so far they have failed to do 
rise in all their might and refuse to 
allow another war! 

There’s only one drawback to this 
lesson: that is, that most qualified ex- 
perts agree that civilization cannot 
survive another war. The next “war 


to end wars” probably will end civili- 


zation also. The time for us all to rise 
in our might is now! 


What to do about it 


Today with talk of another war 
heard everywhere, millions of Ameri- 
cans stand firm in their determination 
that the folly of 1914-1918 shall not 
occur again WorLD PEACEWAYS is a 
non-profit organization for public en- 
lightenment on international affairs. 
Your cooperation is needed to extend 
its campaign, of which this advertise- 
ment is a part, into every corner of 
the world. Send your inquiry today to 
WorLp PEACEWAYS, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 
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THE HANDWORK 


age CHILDREN can study this 
” page as an example of good 
ksign, since the flowers take up 
nore space than the vase does. The 
undency is to draw a large vase and 
then draw small insignificant flow- 
ss. Such a result is very uninter- 
sting. 

A worth-while series of lessons 
night be based on the page. Give the 
jollowing suggestions. 

1. “Look at the picture shown 
tere. Notice that the flowers are 
higher than the vase. Draw a vase 
wmething like this but make flowers 
fa different shape. They may be 
maginary flowers or some like those 
wu have seen. Perhaps you would 
ke to draw goldenrod, wild asters, 
ireweed, or lilacs.” 

2. “I have brought a round vase. 
Draw and color it. | have no flowers 
amy vase. Draw some in yours.” 

Show the pictures to the class and 
ave the children tell why they like 
ome better than others. Most chil- 
iren will make too few leaves or too 
iny leaves. If one child has larger 
aves, his picture can be used as an 
ample and the teacher can explain 
hat without enough leaves, one is 
conscious of straight, stiff stems. If 
ome child has made flowers hanging 
own over the sides of the vase it 
an be pointed out that this makes a 
yaceful effect. 
from 


), “Draw memory or im- 
wination a vase of flowers. Behind 
‘draw the table scarf and some 


a 
curtains, 
o 


* CHILDREN should be inspired 

by this page to try to make 
many original landscapes with cars 
ind trailers going up and down 
nountains, across the prairie, through 
the western deserts, or along a road 
wide a lake. They will draw pic- 
ures of birch, cactus, palms, oaks, 
uples, and many other kinds of 
rees, 

The child who has visited some 
pace where hundreds of trailers 
uther will be thrilled with the op- 
wrtunity to try to draw some of the 


wurious ones he has seen. Their 
‘nped awnings and porch exten- 
ons, their comfortable reclining 


‘airs on the beautiful clean sand, 
‘he bathers, and campfires under the 
“ars may be shown in the drawings. 
A child likes to draw pictures 
‘owing the out-of-doors, the sum- 
‘ertime, vacation, clean air, and ac- 
wity. They will be some of the 
‘st drawings of his school year be- 


ees 


IN THIS ISSUE 


cause they will be vital, interesting, 
and very real to him. 

Children who have seen Walt 
Disney’s “Snow White” will be in- 
spired to draw their woods alive with 
animals, The deer the children draw 
for the next year will resemble Walt 
Disney’s deer more than the one on 
this page. His pictures show enthu- 
siasm and spirit. 

Page 21 will be an inspiration to 
some child. He will think or say, 
“Someone has drawn a trailer. I will 
try to draw a better one.” 


Pages 
22-23 


THE pictures of circus scenes 
on these pages may be used 
to show the children examples of 
animals drawn large in the space to 
make good compositions, and to 
show an example of a composition 
made with half of an animal in the 
picture (the elephant). Sometimes 
it is interesting to let the feet touch 
the bottom of the picture (see pic- 
ture just referred to). The light 
part at the top of this picture helps 
to balance the big amount of light 
at the bottom. In these pictures the 
eyes of the animals are drawn very 
plain. This makes them seem much 
more alive, and helps to give them 
character. 

Interesting clay tiles can be made 
using the giraffe. The clown is a 
wonderful motif for clay tiles, round 
or square. He may curl up to re- 
peat the lines of the round tile. He 
may turn somersaults or stand on his 
head so that he can fit any space de- 
sired. 

Children like to model a giraffe so 
that he will stand up. The two 
front legs can be modeled together 
and also the two back legs. 

The clown is a good object to 
model, because his clothes make him 
clumsy. The feet can be made big 
and placed close together so that they 
hold up the clay figure. 

The large picture of an elephant 
will help the children draw or model 
one. To give an idea of the propor- 
tion, suggest that a line enclosing 
the elephant, with the exception of 
his head, will make a square. This 
will encourage the children to draw 
the legs long enough. Notice that 
the eye is halfway from the ear to 
the front of the face and above the 
mouth of the elephant. 

After drawing this elephant the 
child might look in the books, Alice 
(Continued on page 4) 





estions in re 


gard to the teaching of arithmetic, art, language, reading, 


‘cience, social studies, and visual education are answered on pages 53-56, 
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This FREE SERVICE will 
assure successful meetings 


inthe fall . .. . 


: ie leader of your Parent-Teacher As- 

Mother’s Child 
Study Group will weleome the news that 
THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 1938-1939 
PROGRAMS are available now. It 


be necessary to worry about suitable topies, 


sociation, Club or 


won't 


the source of subject material, or outlines 


to use in guiding the discussion at the 


meetings. Just send for the programs to- 
day, and your group will be assured of a 
well planned, authoritative and interesting 
1938 


study from 


through June 1939, 


course of September 


Wise Ways With 
Young Children 


OTHERS of young children need and 
want all the help they can get in or- 
der to lay a firm foundation of good habits, 
sensible discipline, health and happiness 
during the pre-school years. They will attend 
your meetings regularly and be enthusiastic 


members of your group if you give them 


Group Service Bureau, THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 


| 9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y 





— — —School Age Programs 


such authoritative, practical assistance as 


this program provides, 


Parents And 

The School Age Child 

 Pemccnny never stand still, physically. 
Each 


the school age child faces new experiences, 


A mentally or emotionally. year 


new problems, new requirements, and is 
called upon to adjust himself to a changed 
and enlarged environment. This program 
deals with the many factors that influence 
development and growth at this important 
period, It brings wise interpretation and 
counsel which will ease the way for parents 
and help them to meet these new situations 


wisely. 


Special Subscription Rates 
To Group Members 


EMBERS of parents’ groups may enter 
subscriptions at a special half price 
offer in groups of ten or more. In addition 
to the program articles the magazine will 
bring more than 30 helpful features on the 
everyday problems of child care and train- 


ing. 


IN 6-36 


Please send me, without charge, a sample copy of THE 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, and the number of programs checked | 
below. Tell me more about your group service and the special 
subscription rates. | 


Preschool Programs — — | 


NAME... — = — 

ADDRESS. . — — ee ee ew ewe ew ew we we ew ew ee ) 
CTY.0.egeeeeweaeneenee] aSTAT Exe oo oe = = | 
ORGANIZATION. — — — ee oe ee we we ee ae ee | 
OFFICE. . = a oe ee oe = MEMBERSHIP. — — —~ — 
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Dear Reaper: 


LOOKING AT 


THIS ISSUE 


Let Tie Instructor help you fill the final weeks of school with 
interesting classroom activities, and offer you some suggestions for 
your vacation, as well. You will enjoy Agnes Samuelson’s article on 
using your environment, page 18. The letters and illustrations in 
the Travel Section will enrich geography lessons about the areas 
featured. “Your Counselor Service” is on pages 53-56, and Jessie 
Todd’s article about our current handwork begins on page 1. If 
your vacation plans include New York, this year’s N.E.A. convention 
city, be sure to read Florence Brumbaugh’s article, page 9, and make 
a note of things you want to do and places you want to see. No 
matter what your summer’s plans are, you may wish to include a 
personality objective in your program after you have read Mary 
Willcockson’s article, which you will find on page 8. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Seasonal; Vacation 

Seasonal material appears on 
pages 12, 20, 28, 30, 31, and the 
cover. See pages 7, 21, and 30 
for vacation correlations. 


The Circus; Flag Day 

The circus is the theme of hand 
work, pages 22-23; recitations, 
pages 30-31; and a rhythm 
band score, page 33. Sce pages 
30-31 for Flag Day material. 


Program Material; Stories 
Pages 28-33 have program ma- 
terial. Page 12 has three stories. 


Units; Seatwork 

Refer to pages 35-44 for the Il 
lustrated Unit of Work, and to 
pages 10-11 for a unit and its 
correlating seatwork. Activities 
and questions are on page 19. 


Handwork 
See pages 1, 10-11, 20-23, 25, 
$0, 52, and $6. 


Tool Subjects 
Pages 31 and 51-53 have arith- 
metic suggestions; 32, 50, and 
55, language; and 10, 51, and 
55, reading. 


Art; Music; Literature 

See the cover and page 19 for 
art appreciation; 28, 29, 33, and 
§2 for music; and 29 for a liter 
ature correlation. 


Science; Health and Safety 
Science appears on pages 10, 12, 
35-44, 52, and 54. For health 
and safety, see pages 29 and 51. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
See pages 10-11, 19, 35-44, 54, 
and the cover for social studies; 
12, 30, and $0 for character 
education; 7, 35-44, 55, and the 
cover for visual education. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


Seasonal; Vacation 

The cover and pages 12, 20, 24, 
28, and 30 offer seasonal mate- 
rial. Items about vacation are 
on pages 7, 17, 21, and 30-31. 


The Circus; Flag Day 

See pages 22-23 and 30-31 for 
circus ideas. Page 31 has Flag 
Day program material. 


Program Material; Stories 
Pages 28-32 and 34 have a va- 
riety of program suggestions. 
Pages 12—13 have stories. 


Units; Tests 

An activity on page 17, and the 
Illustrated Unit, pages 35-44, 
supply lesson material. Turn to 
pages 16 and 19 for tests, ques- 
tions, and activities. 


Handwork 
Turn to pages 1, 17, 20-24, 26- 
27, 50, 52, and 56. 


Tool Subjects 

See pages 16 and $3 for arith- 
metic; 52 for spelling; 32, 35- 
44, 50-51, and 55 for language; 
and 50 and 55 for reading. 


Art; Music; Literature 

See the cover and page 19 for 
art appreciation; 28 and 52 for 
music; and 35—44 for literature. 


Science; Health and Safety 
Science material is on pages 12, 
17, 34-44, 52, and 54. For 
health and safety, see pages 17, 
29, and §1. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
For social studies, see pages 13, 
16, 19, 26-27, 34-49, 51-$2, 
54, and the cover; for character 
education, 30-31; and for visual 
education, the cover and pages 
7, 26-27, 35-49, and 55. 
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Dear Readers of THE INSTRUCTOR: 


You have been working hard during the past year, and vaca- 
tion days are around the corner. For this reason you are prob- 
ably not so interested in things that have to do with teaching as 
you would be at any other time. However, I do want to discuss 
amatter of great importance to you. 


One of the factors which contribute to your teaching suc- 
cess is the educational magazine to which you subscribe and upon 
which you rely for guidance, inspiration, and information. It 
must be in line with current educational progress. It should 
bea means of solving your individual teaching problems. It 
should provide you with an abundance of the finest type of 
material to assist you in planning your daily program. 


The editorial policy of Tre INsrrucror is based on these re- 
quirements. Our plans for the coming school year assure you 
of the help that you will need in making your teaching even 
more effective than it is now. 


First, let me introduce to you the members of our Editorial 
Advisory Board who will serve for the coming year. They are: 
Eprrn A, Larurop 

Associate Specialist in School Libraries, 


U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, 1.¢ 


Fannie W. DUNN 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 
Heten HerreRNAN 
Chief, State Division of Elementary 


Grace E. STORM 
Assistant Professor of Kindergarten- 
Primary Education 
Education and Rural Schools University of Chicago 


Sacramento, California 


Heten Hay Heyu 
State Supervisor of Rural Education 
Albany, New York 


Chicago, Ilinois 
CARLETON WASHBURNE 

Superintendent of Schools 

Winnetka, Illinois 
tach of these members of the Editorial Advisory Board of 
THe INsrRucTOR brings a wide experience in elementary edu- 
cation to the problems of our readers. The sum total of their 
diversified backgrounds and their broad viewpoint is a stimu- 
ating factor in planning our editorial program. 


You are entirely familiar, | am sure, with our department, 
‘Your Counselor Service.” Any questions which perplex you 
m teaching the social studies, elementary science, arithmetic, 
tading, language, and art, and in using visual aids will be an- 
wered in this department, or by mail if you enclose a stamped, 
iddressed envelope. Our counselors, all authorities in their 
“spective fields, are admirably qualified to help you with your 
Pecial problems, and they are willing and ready to give you any 
Personal assistance that you may need. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, June 1938 


A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR OF 


«7 


INSTRUCTOR 


For fifteen years THe INsrRUCTOR has provided teachers with 
art subjects in color. Picture study in the United States has 
been motivated and enriched by the color prints which have 
been made available on our covers. The cover subjects for the 
next school year, in the large size which our big pages make 
possible, will provide interesting material for your art teaching. 
There will be a discussion of each picture, suggested activities, 
and a large number of miniature reproductions in each issue. 


You will want to know something about other material which 
will be found regularly in THe INstRUcToR. Our feature Illus- 
trated Unit of Work of approximately ten pages will bring you 
a comprehensive collection of subject matter on three grade lev- 
els, activities, and a great variety of photographs. Several 
short units, with illustrations, will also be found in each issue. 


Many teachers write us that the handwork pages in THE 
INsrRUCTOR are helping them to make their art teaching more 
worth while. Posters, friezes, wall hangings, puppets, notebook 
and portfolio covers, designs, and so on, will be included. No 
effort is spared in providing material that will serve as a guide 
to you and a stimulation to your pupils to do more creative 
work, Yet we do not lose sight of the fact that much definite 
direction is required in your art teaching. Jessie Todd will con- 
tinue to contribute her regular drawing lesson, as well as her 
department, “How to Use the Handwork in This Issue.” 


Our program material, which will be comprehensive enough 
to cover the range of interests of various types of schools, will 
include plays, recitations, exercises, songs, and rhythm-band 
scores. Seatwork and tests will appear in each month’s issue. 
There will be stories for all grades, articles that deal with your 
special problems, the Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club and 
Club Exchange, and all the other good things that you expect 
to find in our pages. Throughout the year emphasis will be 
placed upon your needs at the various seasons, and the special 
days and weeks will receive their share of attention. 

I hope that you will have a profitable and enjoyable summer, 
and that, after school opens in September, you will feel free at 
any time to write me about ways in which THE INSTRUCTOR 
can be of even greater service to you. 


Most cordially, 


t 
; 
- 
' 
. 








UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 


Summer Session 
At Burlington 
ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
” 5 to August 13 





and undergraduate courses in Liberal 


Graduate 


Arts, Education, Business Administration, and 
Engineering Instruction in Art, Vocal Music, 
Organ, Piano, and Violin Special School of 
Drama. Courses for Superintendents, Principals 
and Teachers Excellent musical and dramatic 
programs Delightful climate Excursions on 
Luke Champlain, to the Green and White 


Mountains, Montreal and Quebec 
Write for Illuatrated Catalogue 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
Burlington, Vermont 


SUMMER SESSION 








The growing popularity of 
Accounting the Summer Session of 
art . ' 
jotony Washington University is 
wietry . 2 Cc 
Commande end due to the broad selection of 
finance graduate, underyvraduate and 
jgonentes professional courses, care- 
ngineering fully selected faculty, dor- 
gtish mitory facilities on an at- 
ography : 
ecology tractive campus, and the 
aw oe advantages of contact with 
Decoration a large city. 
J alien 
Languages Classes From 
law 
Mathematics June 20 to July 29, 1938 
sreepersse For Bulletin, Address Isidor 
/. Loeb, Director of Summer 
Physics Session, Room 202, Duncker 
Political Hall 
Science 
— WASHINGTON 
Socist Work 
soca! wo UNIVERSITY 
Zoology St. Louis, Missouri 














On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
Known Superior Quality. Perfect 
copies, application size 2'¢x3'4 guar 
anteed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed, Same 
| day service. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 

Box 867.1 LaCrosse, Wis. 











MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL Chicago 
SCHOOL OF NURSING * * 


Invites teachers interested in 
feasion S-year course with 
branches of nursing 
ing and 


preparing for the nursing pro 
clinteal experience in the majur 
, including experience in peychiatric nurs 
communicable disease sg Women high ” 









araduates between 19 and 30 eligible bed he —— 
intensive, varied experience Modern nurre tes 
nol, ay Ke, fotored, = Ltine “4 New Y 












and other states, Katablinhed | @ for announcement. 
Director. Schoo! of Nursing, ‘tatohest Reese Hospitai, 
Dept. %, 20th St. ard Ellis Ave., Chicago, Minols. 














THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL — Chicago 
SCHOOL OF NURSING * e 
open to women. Over 1400 gradu- 
Affiliated with Rush Medical 
University of Chicago. Graduates 
registration in Illinois, New 
34th year 

Address requests for information to 


The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing, 
Dept. I, 1750 W. Congress St., Chicago, Illinois 


FORDHA 


Summer Session 
Write 
undergraduate 


3-year course 
ates since 1903 
College of the 
are eligible for 
York, and all other states. 











July 6th to 
August 13th 


today for catalog of graduate and 
ourses for TEACHERS 


Describes fully metropolitan advantages, 
and boarding facilities 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 























30 eyYITT +] ” 


Finest real photo copies, size 2‘, x3, 
double weight, silk (not glosay) finish. 
A ; Made from any photo or print. Money 

4 returned if not satisfied. Original 


returned unharmed. Prompt service 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn 








KODAK Fine: Finishing, Kolls developed and printed 
with one COLORED enlargement, of two profes 
FILMS slona’ cplanpemanta All for Zhe (coin). Genuine 


Nationally known, Muoewn-Tone Me speria ~ Qual ity. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box U-867, La Crosse, Wis. 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 1) 


in Jungleland and Alice in Elephant 
land, by Mary Hastings Bradley 
(Appleton-Century ), to see some ele- 
phants drawn by a little girl who saw 
them in Africa, and learned to love 
them. The drawings in the first book 
mentioned were made when shx 
was only eight years old. 


Peg? BUTTERFLIES and _ flowers 
can be used to decorate pro- 
grams for school entertainments. 
Some of these suggestions may help. 
Make one half of each leaf dark 
green and one half light green. 

Place a sheet of yellow-green pa- 
per on top of a sheet of dark green 
and cut out a double leaf. From the 
yellow-green leaf cut spaces shaped 
like veins, and then paste it over the 
dark-green leaf. 

Cut another double leaf. This time 
cut a little off the edge of one of the 
leaves, scalloping it like a cookie. 
Then paste it over the other leaf. 

Try making flowers of two tones 
of purple or two tones of blue. 


“oae HERE we have a piece of sew- 

ing which a small child can do. 
It is very crude, but we never know 
what may develop from such simple 
beginnings. 

When we go to Mexico we are in 
spired by the stitches the women 
make on cloths which they wrap 
around anything they wish to carry. 
Before me is a beautiful cloth of this 
kind which I use for a wall hanging. 
On it 
ers, dogs, birds, and cactus. 


are embroidered burros, tlow 
The de- 
signs are beautifully arranged. When 
the children study Mexico in grades 
three, four, or five, some child is 
sure to bring a piece of Mexican em 
broidery to show. If the 
have had some very simple experience 
in sewing, even like the one on this 
page, one of them may surprise the 
class by embroidering a cloth for 
the study of Mexico. 

Children and even adults do not 
sew as much as they used to in the 
days before the automobile, and yet 
many of the happiest homes are those 
in which interesting activities are go- 
ing on. The wise teacher and mother 
will teach a little little 
(Continued on page 5) 


children 


sewing, a 





Questions regarding the teaching of 
arithmetic, art, language, reading, 
science, social studies, and visual 
education are answered on pages 53- 
56, in “Your Counselor Service.” 

















Ceme to Boston this Summer for 


SPECIAL CRAFT COURSES 
CRAFT CENTER SCHOOL offers you a 


choice of 139 craft subjects. . . unique 
.new 


applications of crafts you know .. 

crafts that will interest you. 

SUMMER COURSES - july 11--Aug. 19 
Write for Teachers’ Catalogue FA 
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For One Cent, 3 x 3's, Two Cent, 5'. x 8, Ten Cent, 10, 
Perry Pictures 


and for Miniature Colored Pictures of any kind, approxi, 
3'. x 4% inches, 400 subjects—for all of the above, on 


‘The Perry Pictures@ 


Perry Picture of the ONE CENT ang 7 
CENT sizes and « sample Miniature Colored Pict 


a” 

ire and ly 
of these colored subjects FREE to teachers naming rade su 

school. : 


A sample 


Catalogue of the Perry 1600 








Pictures, small illustpas [ 
in the Catalogue, and two Perry Pictures, for 15 rents ti 
coin or stamps. 

The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Massach EV 
Decide NOW that in the new school year, bevinniny jp ‘ 

tember, you will introduce your pupils and their homes y, i 

World's beautiful pictures What better service cay . 
Mise Bowles Reynolde render? Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study You, 1 
to pla 
PRIMARY TRAININGH.i: 
rable 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College — 
Located in Central Chicago. Accredited. 43rd year. | rmeron 
SAF 
SUMMER SESSIONS | ACTI 


Six -Week Session June 20 to July 29 
Two - Week Sessions June 20 to July I and July 11 to July 22 





















SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS — CURRICULUM 
ART HANDWORK — NATURE STUDY CHILDREN’S LITERATURE — PRODUCTION » 
CHILDREN’S PLAYS - MENTAL and PHYSICAL HYGIENE PSYCHOLOGY KINDER 


GARTEN METHODS NURSERY SCHOOL and ACADEMIC SUBJECTS. 
Write for Summer Bulletin. Address Herman Hofer Hegner, President, 














SIX WEEKS, JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 
SUMMER SESSION 
also offered at Saugatuck, Michigan, Sum 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street . . . Chicago, Illinois 


Box B, 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICA 
Fine Art . Industrial Art . Courses for Teacher 
Cong son. Art . Sculpture . Crafts . Cou 
FULLY ACCREDITED School of Painting. Illustrated Catal 
Address Dept.11 . . The Art Institute of Chic 
LASSPINS EDALS RING . 
— ae 
sieeve “8 ‘aR oe xb 














FOR PRIMAR 






Guard and Chain 


Plain or Boameled 








$1 $ 56 each id Gold 
ter! Si ; wu « No. C 032 
” Sterti 4. 1b es Sterling Silver 1.00 each Silver Plate 
wat. Gold 0 ow 1. Rell Gold tvveach £ RASA \ Gel id Plate 


A reduction on orders of six or more. 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 
112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS~ JUNE 23 to JULY 30 
A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon request 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicage,ll 
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UNIVERSITY 
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| ACTIV 


WOR ALL « 


Chicago 
Fully Accredited 








ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency, 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cor. Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y 
Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash 


Established 1885. Good increase in 1937 plat 
ments; vacancies doubled. Strong demand fo 
Home Economics, $1200 to $3600; Elementary 
city and choice suburban; Grade Supervisors; Crt 
ics for Normals; Physical Education (women) sf 
ply inadequate. Commerce, Music, Art. Send for 
folder today. NATA. 

















Good Teachers, Supvs., etc. in De 


906 


a Se mn 
ROCKY /917- TEACHERS' 


Enrollment limited normal or college graduates ® 


Unexcelled 
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rE: AGENCY s Gein ee ae 
410 U.S.NaTr Bann Btoc Denver.CoLco. ie Larugest In The West WM. nUPPER, Puls . : 
TEACHERS AGENCY SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS Enter 
HUE Missoula, Montana. a ALASKA AND THE wer the 
ol py eee 
23 years placement service Eeceatiion, ee ee pane 
ice © 





Enroll now 
NEW YORK |MINNEAPOLIS| SPOKANE KANSIS | 0s, 


CLARK - BREWER Flatiron Bldg | Palace Bldg | Columbia Bldg JN. 1. 


CHICAGO Lyon & Healy Building! aTTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree oa% 




















Grade Teachers W anted| Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positior® ‘ A 
- J 
Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in Send 1 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, We work the West fully. We will make 50 application pictu™ 
original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member always * | ee 
— sas City: 
Western Reference and Bond Association, 235 Miss,Uxchange ide. Kant = 
36th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from Kindergarten to Universtl 
This o) 
Guaranteed Photo Finishing for ll ope ing payn 
Roll developed 2 prints each 25c. 20 prints from your films . ati or Dems’ 
25e Introductory offer immediate service You'll like We Find Positions teachers. Home My N 
Quality Photo Finishing. Bring back your Holidays with good for Commerce, Agriculture “ga? an 
yon QUALITY PHOTO COMPANY Economics. Register now. Bit Salamis fy 
rece, or 
Box 278 TI rt a ticipated. Personal Placement R 
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7 Helpful Instructor Handbooks 








_at only 35 Cents each to new or present 


“4 subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR®* (°°) 


non-subscribers 


* If you wish to subscribe for THE INSTRUCTOR now and at the same 


ents time order a selection of these Handbooks, use the order form below. 
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See Pages 58, 
prices in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR. See also MAGAZINE OFFERS on page 6. 


: prepaid, 
Price of Handbooks, 


oh have been purchased by teachers in all parts of the country. 
2. Wl You, too, can use these helpful books, to solve classroom problems, 
to plan each day’s work, to aid you in achieving teaching success. 


Each book contains 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches, and is bound in du- 
rable bristol board covers, with attractive design in two colors. 


SAFETY ACTIVITIES (Just Published) 
A Wide Variety of Safety Material for All Grades 


Safety on the street, on the playground, and at home; 
playing with toys and in handling sharp instruments; 
swimming, and fire prevention are all emphasized. 


safety in 
safety in 
More than 


half the book is given over to posters, seatwork, tests, and sto- 


ries. 


songs, and 


There are units of work to vitalize safety teaching; 
recitations for safety 


programs. 


plays, 
cach type of 


material is conveniently grouped in a section of its own. 


HANDWORK for All Grades 


Mabel Betsy Hill, popular 
writer and illustrator, has 
prepared this book, half of 
which presents Handwork 
based on life in China 
Japan, Sweden, France, 
Switzerland, and Peru. For 
each country: girl and boy 
dolls, typical scenes, crea- 
tive designs. The second 
half includes Circus Draw- 
ings to trace and cut from 


eardboard (12 pages) and 
seasonal designs for place 
cards, friezes, cut-paper 
posters, etc 


FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES 


A variety of seatwork ma- 
terial for the first three 
yvrades, all contributed by 
teachers who have tested 
the lessons in their own 
classrooms and have proved 
them to be practical. An 
introductory chapter by 
Louise Geddings Carson ex- 
plains how to get the best 
results from seatwork. Sub- 
jects represented: reading, 
arithmetic, language, draw- 
ing, hywiene, character edu- 
eation, citizenship, music, 
geography, nature study. 


for All Grades 


Embraces arithmetic, ge- 
ography, history, language 
reading, citizenship,  ele- 
mentary science, health 
Every type of test is giv 
en, with answers, and there 
are stories (with ques- 
tions), riddles, arithmetic 
problems and games. Eight 
seasonal blackboard deco- 
rations; sixteen full-page 
correlating posters by Mabel 
Betsy Hill and Ralph Avery. 
(This book was originally 
published as the 1933-34 
Instructor Yearbook.) 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


tALL GRADES) 














TEST 


POTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SrmaRS 


TESTS 


FOR INTER MEDIQTE 
AND UPPER GRADE 














ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 














FOR ALL 
GRADES 


Ready-to-use classroom ma- 
terial for social studies 
keography and history -in 
the form of stories, tests 
on the stories, supplemen- 
tary tests (with keys), and 
lesson plans. The text, by 
seven leaders in social- 
studies teaching, is  ar- 
ranged by grades. Includ- 
ed are lists of activities, 
teacher-and-pupil biblioy- 
raphies, correlating sand- 
table designs. (Originally 
published as the 1934-35 
Instructor Yearbook.) 


FOR INTERMEDIATE AND 


UPPER GRADES 


Six conveniently arranged 
vroups of tests on: arith- 
metic ; elementary science ; 
veography; health, safety 
and character education ; 
history and civics; lan- 
xuage and literature. In 
weography, there is mate- 
rial for each of the six 
continents. Each wroup 
contains one or two lesson 
sheets with illustrations 
and text addressed to the 
pupil. The tests were pre- 
pared by a score of well- 
known teaching specialists. 


FOR ALL 
GRADES 
Helps to develop “ scien- 
tifie attitude in children, 


arouses their interest § in 
surroundings, provides ex- 
periences which will make 
them more observant. The 
lessons are presented in a 
clear, attractive manner, 
with suggested ““Things to 
Do” and reference lists. 
The nine chapters, divided 
among the various grade 
groups, deal with plants, 
animals, the heavens, 
“Some Everyday Science,” 
and “Science Hobbies.” 


70 and Inside Back Cover for other TEACHING AIDS at special reduced 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
lL: A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with 


Date 







issue for{ |1 Year at $2.50; (] 2 Years at $4.00. 


if ordered without 


SAFETY ACTIVITIES 

| HANDWORK for All Grades 

. SEATWORK for Primary Grades 
ACTIVITIES for All Grades 


This order totals $ 


Name 


THE 


THE SOCIAL 


50 cents each 


Instructor Handbooks checked below at 35 cents each in addition to the above. 
INSTRUCTOR, 


cash with order.) 


STUDIES (All Grades) 


TESTS for Intermediate and Upper Grades 





| = Send me other magazines or teaching helps as follows: 


} I will remit on or before 
= payment in full. [) I am enclosing check postdated Oct. 5th, not to be cashed before that date. 


P.O. 


Oct. 


[) ELEMENTARY SCIENCE for All Grades 


5th, 1938. | I am enclos- 


State 
















How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


modeling, some painting, drawing, 
woodwork, metalwork, in fact many 
different kinds of handwork. 

One child will like one sort of ac- 
tivity, while another will like a 
different one. Unless he is given the 
simple beginning experience, he may 
even realize what possibilities 
exist. From the standpoint of ap- 
preciation, the child who has many 
different outlets for his original 
thinking is the richest in experience. 

The child may make a large oil- 
cloth hanging to place behind and 
above his worktable in his room at 
home when he is doing finger paint- 
ing or any other kind of painting 
which may spatter his wall. 


not 


Pages 


Peses| THE pupils will learn from 


these pages how to repre- 
sent the tops of baskets as one looks 
into them and sees what they con- 
tain. When they model a clay tile 
they may make a fruit design on it. 

The parrot, monkey, duck, or 
rooster on the right-hand page may 
be drawn large on a square or round 
clay tile. The head of the animal 
may be turned so that it helps to fill 
the space. 

The animals may be modeled in 
the round for paperweights or book 
ends. 

The girl with milk bottles can be 
changed into a newsboy with papers. 

The boy in the lower center of 
the right-hand page may be changed 
into a Dutch boy holding his goose. 
A child may first make a drawing 
and later try to model it in clay. 
When he models it in clay, he can 
bring the legs closer together and put 
on large wooden shoes to help the 
boy stand. 

On these pages the legs and arms 
are in different positions. The boys 
at the top of the right-hand page 
show side-view feet. Children like 
to draw people holding things. 





Questions regarding the teaching of 
arithmetic, art, language, reading, 
science, social studies, and visual 
education are answered on pages 53- 
56, in “Your Counselor Service.” 








Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED oF Three 
Fm one he a, oe. golianste! living quarters 

Di Free Tuition, maintenance 
SU ERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N 
Bivd., Chicago, Hii 





year study, 
Requirements, High 
Write for Bulletin t to 
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at Home 


Go as rapid 
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Many Finish in 2 Years 
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BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
Boothbay Harbor, Coast of Maine 
Faculty and Lecturers 
Royal B. Farnum James C. Boudreau 

HarryL. Jacobs Elaine C. Halpin 
Bernard J. Rooney William L. Longyear 
Ruth E. Allen Hildegard Wunsch 
Frank L. Allen 
PENCIL * ADVERTISING * DESIGN * vy asta 
POTTE ERY A ND ALL OTHER CRAFT 
PPETRY MASKS ~* TEACHER TRAINING 
PAINTING IN OIL AND WATER COLOR 


Six Weeks, July 5 to August 12, 1938 


For catalog and info: mation regarding credits 
and scholarships address 
FRANK L. ALLEN, Director 
27 Fairmount Street Brookline, Massachusetts 





Unit Teaching 


at its best with a 


While reading a magazine a 
teacher recently discovered i2 
new, unusual illustrations on the 
very subject she planned teaching 
the following day. 

A Spencer Delineascope 
jected the pictures clearly. The 
subject was presented vividly. 
Pupils displayed great interest and 
attention. An examination on 
the subject produced unusually 
high grades. 


pro- 


A Spencer Delineascope makes 
immediately available to the entire 
class an unlimited supply of valu- 
able illustrative material. The 
model illustrated projects both 
opaque materials and glass slides 

virtually two machines in one. 


Write Dept. F36 for valuable booklet on 
Spencer visual education equipment. 


Spencer Lens Company 
MICROSOOPES Kk ‘COLORIMET rats 
— ee 


MICROTOMES 
PHOTOMICROGRAPH It 
BQUIPMENT 


aes 


Spencer Delineascope 





Two Beautiful 
Enlargements. 


Double-Weight 


8 Never Fade Prints. 25c. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Professional 


CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WIS. 





Iwo Beautiful * 
Rolls Develope Double Weight 25c 
Professional Enlargements and & querents ed 
Never Fade Perfect Tone Prints . Coin 


RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin 





Nou ‘Gan Lepend On 
CRAYOLA 


COLORED 


WAX CRAYON 


because Crayola colors are rich and glowing 
and help hold children's interest in projects 
in any class, Crayola does not smudge yet 
blends perfectly to produce unending variety 
of tones ; and Crayola does 
not soften or bend in the 
warmth of the hand. For 
over 35 years Crayola, a 
Gold Medal Product, has 
led all schoolcraft crayons. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York, N.Y 


Packed 6, 8, 12, 
16 and 24 colors 
to the box. Al- 
so available in 
extra size for 
murals and 
posters. 
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Low-Priced Clubs 


$2.50 
THE INSTRUCTOR (2°) 
h American Boy 
American Childhood (10 Nos 
American Girl 
American Home 
American Magazine 
Better Homes and Gardens 
with Boys’ Life 
Child Lite 
Child Life Popular Mechanics 
Children’s Activities (10 Nos.) 
Children's. Playmate 
cvollier’s, National Weekly 
Collier's Woman's Home Comp 
Correct English 
Correct English 
Current History 
Etude, Music Magazine 
Etude | Children’s Activities 
Hygeia, Health Magazine 
Journal of Geography (9 Nos.) 
Junior Arts and Activities (10 Nos.) 
McCall's Magazine 
th Noture Magazine (10 Nos.) 
Nature Magazine Child Life 
Open Road tor Boys (2 years) 
Parents’ Magazine 
th Pothfinder 
Pathfinder ond Etude 
with Popular Mechanics 
with Popular Science Monthly 
with Practical Home Economics 
th Reader's Digest 
1 Reader's Digest 
Redbook 
St. Nicholos 
th School Arts Magazine (10 Nos.) 
with Scholastic (32 Nos.)—English or 
Social Studies Edition (Please specify) 
th Scientific American 
th Wee Wisdom 
Wee Wisdom 
ith Woman's Home Companion 


Wee Wisdom 


wit? 


=: 


Correct English . 


Publ'rs Our 


Price Price 


44 
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NOTE if THE INSTRUCTOR is desired 
for two yeors in any of the above offers, 
add $1.75 to prices in second column 








General Magazine List 


HOW TO ORDER-—'t orn jaz 


shers Price tirst " itn 


Any magozine in this list may be 


added to any of the clubbing offers on this page 


at its club price 


Publ'rs Club 


American Boy M 
American Childhood N 
American Girl M 


American Home 

American Magazine 
American Magazine 
American Magazine 


Colliers 
Wom. Home 


Companion® 

Better Homes and Gardens M 
Boys’ Life M 
CHILD LIFE M 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES N 

Children’s Playmate M 
Collier's, National Weekly W 
Collier's and Woman's Home Comp." 
CORRECT ENGLISH Nos 
Cosmopolitan M 
Current Events 38 Weeks 
Current History M 
THE ETUDE, Music Magazine M 
FIELD AND STREAM ‘ M 
Good Housekeeping M 
Good Housekeeping and Cosmopolitan® 
Hygeic, Health Magazine M 
T INSTRUCTOR (1 yr.) Nos 
THE INSTRUCTOR (2 yrs.) N 

Journal of Geography 7 N 

Junior Arts and Activities O Ne 

Ladies’ Home Journal M 
Life W 
McCall's Magazine M 
My Weekly Reader 18 Weeks 
Nationa! Geographic Magazine M 
NATURE MAGAZINE 10 N 

NEWSWEEK (i year) W 
NEWSWEEK (1 yr. to Teachers Only) W 
Open Road for Boys (2 yrs.) M 
Parents’ Magazine M 
THE PATHFINDER * * W 
Pictorial Review—-Delineator M 
Popular Mechanics M 
Popular Science Monthly M 
Practical Home Economics M 
READER'S DIGEST M 
Redbook ein M 
St. Nicholos M 
Saturday Evening Post A 


Scholastic—English or Social Studies 
Edition (Please Specify) 32 Nos 





Price 


Price 


85 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansvitte, N. Y. 


NEWS 


THE PATHFINDER weekiy 


The NEW PATHFINDER is a magazine of informa- 
tion and instruction. [t brings to you every wee 
direct from the Nation's Capital the vital, vivid news 
of all the world, clearly told in simple unaffected Eng- 
lish. It is fully illustrated. The NEW PATHFINDER 
is unbiased in political, social, religious and economic 
opinions. Conveniently organized by departments for 
easy reading and ready reference. The lowest priced 
the most widely circulated and the most popular of 
- all news magazines Used in thousands of schools and 
ao an especial favorite among teachers everywhere 


$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 








The Pathfinder, | with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.15. 


1 year 


| with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.90. 


NATURE MAGAZINE 


Interprets Nature and the out-of-doors as does no 
vther publication Fits into the classroom program 
Rach issue presents fascinating, beautifully illustrated 
articles about birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, the 
skies, the weather, nature projects ; also eight pages of 
selected pictures in rotogravure, a special section on 
Conservation matters, and eight pages of material 
edited especially for schools, Eminent naturalists, 
artists, and photographers are regular contributors 
Entertaining, accurate, Nature Magazine is invaluable 
for reference work and for supplementary readiny 


$3.00 per year of 10 issues. 


Nature Magazine, | with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.00. 
1 year ‘with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.75. 


' THE ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 
Every Month! 


For the student and teacher, as well as all those who 
, enjoy and find inspiration in music. THE ETUDE is 
an unequaled source of information and recreation 
Regular monthly features include: a 24-page music 
section filled with new pieces to play and sing (with 
helpful analytic study notes); stimulating articles by 
leading artists and musical authorities; music world 








- mine 








| THE ETUDE 


‘ie Magarin 


Music, Articles, News 


i 


* > | 


———| news ; departments for music supervisors, teachers and 


students, and a special section for young beginners 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 
The Etude, | with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 


1 year 


$4.00. 
‘with. THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.75. 


NEWSWEEK sitfuii'’:"%it 
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their weekly columns. “The Periscope” predicts to 
morrow’s news, Over 50 action photos of world events 
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Edited especially for children, CHILD LIFE stor 
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ects. Educational stories and pictures of  foreiy, 
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A special Things-To-Do section brings pages of gama 
cutouts, beginner's drawing lessons, puzzles, pictur 
travel-tales, nature studies and hobbies.  Interestig, 
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$2.50 per year of 12 issues. 
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READER’S DIGEST 


A handy monthly publication presenting in condense 
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value to teachers because each issue comprise j 
pages of stimulating reading covering a variety ; 
subjects of current interest. A distinctive feature j 
the 16-page Book Section containing a condensatin 
of a non-fiction book of outstanding merit. Also i 
cluded are bits of wit and humor, biographical skete 
of authors, etc. A topical index published semi-anow 
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$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 
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CORRECT ENGLISH ‘? 


Clear, comprehensive rulings on _ typical Engl 
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venient objective tests are included in each inv 
Subscribers may consult the editor on any diffs 
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Enriching Your Vocabulary; Pronunciation of Nam 
in the News; Questions and Answers; Your Spe 
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A mavazine that fascinates children and is an a 
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for the reading hour, poems and songs for class 
grams, and a wealth of activities including simp # 
projects for the drawing class, a stamp page whe 
helps to arouse interest in history and geograpt 
handicraft directions for boys, sewing and cooking ® 
structions for girls, games and puzzles for reereat 
periods, Teachers who use WEE WISDOM have few" 
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$1.00 per year of 12 issues. 
Wee Wisdom | with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.25. 
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| wreat variety of purposeful 
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stories, play projects, 
things to make and do, etc. 
Children love it Each 
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UCTOR Hl. Armstrong Roberts 


pt a tion SDays Weeding in one’s garden plot, 


art wit 
t $4. Picnicking in woodlands near, 
n Swimming in a sunny pool— 


KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK Now vacation time is here. 


Feeding chickens at the farm, 

Sailing boats down by the sea, 

mn enc Playing on one’s lawn at home— 
—_ Vacation days pass happily. 
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Jane's Personality— 
A True Story of Growth 


MARY WILLCOCKSON 


Supervisor of the Elementary School, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Has Jane a Fairy Godmother, 
or an Aladdin's Lamp? 

“WE ARE going to visit Miss Jane 
Jenkins’ room now,” the county superin- 
tendent said. “She is the best teacher in 
my county.” Remembering Jane as a 
student teacher in my school five years 
ago, a normal girl but not outstanding, I 
thought that he must have a most ordi- 
nary group of teachers. However, when 
we walked into Jane’s fourth-grade class- 
room, I could hardly believe my eyes. 
Had a fairy godmother waved her wand, 
or had Aladdin’s lamp changed Jane into 
a dynamic, vital personality? I heard her 
story at dinner that night. 


No, She Just Has Common Sense 


Jane assured me that she had merely 
been persevering in the use of her com- 
mon sense. “When I left the University,” 
she said, “I kept in mind one important 
idea that my supervising teacher gave me 
during my last conference: that although 
| had only an average personality, I could 
change it by conscious effort into a dy- 
namic one.” 

“Te sounds calculating,” 

“No,” she replied. “Personality can be 
measured only by what we do and say in 
specific situations. From each new expe- 
rience we can take the desirable elements 
and integrate them into our habit pat- 
terns of conduct.” 

“I recognize the truth of these princi- 
ples,” I said, “but how have you gone to 
work to put them into effect?” 


| teased. 


And a Plan of Action 


for Improvement 


“At the close of the school day I lock 
my door on the inside and take stock of 
the happenings of the day,” she began. 
“I have learned that activities have to be 
reviewed as a whole and in terms of the 
purposes of the group. I am as much a 
member of the group as any pupil. I 
consider whether our purposes are socially 
worthy. Have they been carried out 
with satisfactory results? I make rough 
notes of incidents in my notebook. These 
notes, as I refer to them later, encourage 
me to continue my efforts. 

“The other day I ran across a very old 
note that recalled my growth in securing 
responses from children,” she continued. 
“John, a fourteen-year-old boy, mumbled 


off his lessons with as little interest as a 
New York subway guard announcing sta- 
tions. By accident, however, I discovered 
that he had been carrying on a nutrition 
experiment with white rats at home. He 
Was persuaded to bring them to school. 
I became so interested in the rats that | 
forgot to look for ways to stimulate 
John’s response to subject matter. He be- 
came a very real boy to me, and I grew to 
realize that a sincere interest in children 
as persons is the only way to get an eager 
response from them. 

“There was also a note about Bill. On 
one of those dreadful days when every- 
thing goes wrong I had impulsively com- 
mented, ‘I hope no one comes to visit us 
today, because our work is so poor.’ Just 
then the door opened and in walked 
the superintendent with an out-of-town 
guest. I greeted them with ‘How glad | 
am to see you. You are just in time to 
hear us organize our reports on farm re- 
lief.” But Bill’s husky voice whispered in 
audible tones, ‘You jist said that you 
didn’t want no company today.’ 

“The kindliness of the superintendent 
and my developing sense of humor saved 


Max Sauer, Jr 








the day. He said that he and his frien; 
would be, not company, but just two ney 
members in the group and they woul 
do their share in organizing the repory 
We three adults did not dominate th 
situation but exchanged ideas with th, 
children and with one another, encourag. 
ing the children to assume responsibility 
for most of the final organizing. Later | 
listed in my notebook possible ways to jn. 
clude other guests in our activities in ; 
normal fashion. I took great care to giy 
the children a feeling of confidence in m 
under other trying situations that oc. 
curred in our schoolroom. 

“There was one note about little Sally 
She had invited me to a six o’clock dinner 
that turned into dinner at eight becaus 
of a faulty cookstove. In her effort 
ease her mother’s embarrassment, she said 
with a giggle, ‘Don’t mind teacher, M; 
She don’t count ‘cause she’s just my 
friend.’ With her comment I jotted down 
some ways in which I might show mor 
friendliness with the children 


Her Plan of Action Includes 
Caring for Maladjustments 


I asked Jane whether her daily intro- 
spection made her morbid, especially . 
she became more clever at seeing her own 
faults. “Not at all,” she replied. “I ty 
to compare myself objectively, frankly, 


fairly with other (Continued on page 6 


In planning your vacation this 
summer, consider what you can 
do to build up your physical re- 
serves, intellectual awareness 
emotional strength, and social 
fitness; and so improve your 
personality, as Jane did hers 
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East Side, West Side All around New York 


WHEN YOU COME 
TO THE N.E.A. CONVENTION 
June 25-30 


FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH 


Instructor, Department of Education, 
Hunter College, New York, N.Y. 


& NEW YORK is an easy city to ex- 

plore with the aid of guidebooks and 
maps. Current attractions, such as plays, 
concerts, sporting events, and night clubs, 
will be listed in magazines and newspa- 
pers, but you may wish to take some 
trips that cost only bus or subway fare. 
Some of the less expensive restaurants are 
suggested in this article. 

At sunset a glorified city is presented 
to one’s view. The harbor should be seen 
from the Roof Promenade of the St. 
George Hotel in Brooklyn, the Seaman’s 
Church Institute (marine museum), or 
the Staten Island Ferry. Watch the lights 
come on in the skyscrapers before you 
have dinner in the Arabian coffee shop, 
The Alhambra, 2 Stone Street, just off the 
Battery, or at the oldest oyster bar in the 
city, located across from the Seaman’s 
Church Institute. 

River traffic and the “necklace of the 
Hudson,” as the George Washington 
Bridge has been called, can be seen when 
you are near Columbia University, from 
the Butler Hall roof restaurant, the ter- 
race at Claremont Inn, and best of all 
from Fort Tryon Park, while you are at 
the Cloisters, a branch of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 

Early evening is the finest time for see- 
ing the Ghetto. You can buy anything 
from a corset to an octopus from the 
pushcarts. Go to the brass shops before 
you walk down the Bowery, and turn 
toward Chinatown. Then dine at Hong 
Far Low’s, see the joss houses and the 
Doyer Street Mission (which broadcasts 
every Sunday), and then turn the corner 
into Little Italy, so that you may say, “I 
Saw It on Mulberry Street.” You will be 
perfectly safe in any of these places, even 
though you feel strange in the babel of 
tongues that you will hear. 

_ Midnight is the time to go to the Wash- 
ington Market, where you will see the 
food for New York’s millions coming in 
and being distributed. There are excel- 

t lunch counters in the market. 

Harlem should be visited at night, also. 
As you walk around, it will not be hard 
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for you to realize that more than 100,000 
Negroes live in this section of the city. 
Go to see the Abyssinian Baptist Church 
(membership, 14,000), and, if you have 
time, the headquarters of the Pullman 
porters’ union. 

Some morning, before breakfast, walk 
over to the Chelsea Piers, to see the boats 
start out. Eat at London Terrace; then 
walk back on Seventh Avenue with the 
hundreds who are hurrying to work in the 
fur and garment centers. Be sure to stop 
at the Church of St. Francis of Assisi, and 
you will imagine you are in a medieval 
town in Italy. 

Central Park Zoo Cafeteria is another 
spot to visit. Have Sunday breakfast un- 
der a big umbrella within sound of the 
lions, before you go to the museums. 

If you should be farther downtown, you 
might enjoy having a leisurely “brunch” 
in the Sky Café, atop Gramercy Park 
Hotel; then walk around this “bit of pa- 
trician London” where clubs, old homes, 
and the Quaker Meeting House are to be 
found. O. Henry’s and Washington 
Irving’s homes are near by, and will be 
passed on your way to Stuyvesant Square, 
where many artists and writers live. Go 
to church at St. Mark’s in the Bowery, 
after looking at the facade and the gar- 
den. Lunch at the National Home 
(Polish), or at the Russian Bear. 

Midmorning is best for seeing settle- 
ment houses, day nurseries, playgrounds, 
health centers, and day camps. If the 
weather is warm, look for children under 
hydrant showers, or on the penny merry- 
go-rounds, in the congested areas. 

Noon should find you at Wall Street. 
Push your way down Nassau or Maiden 


Here is lower New York seen from Rocke- 


feller Center, at twilight. The New York 
office of THE INSTRUCTOR, which is 
located here, at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, will 
be glad to give you information about New 
York, if you will call there during the 
N.E.A. convention 


Lane. Have a twenty-five-cent lunch 
and attend a program at John Street 
Church (the cradle of Methodism in 
America); or you might lunch at Alice 
Foote MacDougall’s. The Wall Street 
Synagogue has services every noon. Try 
to see the American Telephone and Tel- 
egraph Building, and the Chase, Seaman’s, 
and Irving Banks. The decorations in all 
these buildings are beautiful. 

Afternoon is the time to shop in the in- 
teresting stores on Madison Avenue. Tea 
will be the least expensive meal you can 
have at the Waldorf-Astoria. Chatham 
Walk is another tea spot where you will 
see well-dressed women. Real bargains in 
clothes can be found at Klein’s on Union 
Square. Go to the Automat for refresh- 
ment afterwards; then listen to the soap- 
box orators in the Square. 

Washington Square and Greenwich Vil- 
lage are close by. The quaint shops found 
there will intrigue you. Garden restau- 
rants and sidewalk cafés are everywhere. 
All are satisfactory, but the Jumble Shop 
has a story. 

Any time of day will do for Rockefeller 
Center, and an escorted tour will save you 
time and money. ‘The electric eye will 
open the door of Susan Palmer’s restaurant 
for you, or Hamburger Mary’s will amuse 
you. 

If you saw Dead End, you will want to 
see Beekman Place, the locale of the play. 
Sutton Place is another contrast of pov- 
erty and wealth within a stone’s throw of 


each other. (Continued on page 68) 











Seatwork for “A Unit on Cowboys” 
Elizabeth C. Dubreuil 


Critic Teacher, State Normal School, Oneonta, New York 


Answer these riddles. 


lama week old. 

| live on the range. 

My mother takes care of 
me. 

When | am biqger, the 
cowboys can ride me. 

What am |? 


| hold up chaps. 

| have a buckle. 

| am _ black or brown. 
| am made of leather. 
What am |? 





Draw pictures of the 
things a cowboy uses. 


rope 

chaps 

hat 
neckerchief 


saddle 


boots 


10 





Answer these questions 
with Yes or No. 


|. Does a prairie dog have 
a thin body ? 

2. Does it bark? 

3. Does it store food for 
winter? 

4.\s it really a doq? 

5. Does it live in a 
burrow ? 





Fill in each blank with 


the correct word from 
the list below. 


I. Every cowboy can use a 
2. Each ranch has its own 
3. An enemy of cattle is 
the —_. 

4 Cattle feed on the __—. 

brand coyote 

range lariat 
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A Unit on Cowboys 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELIZABETH C. DUBREUIL 


Critic Teacher, State Normal School, 
Oneonta, New York 


]. How the unit originated. 

Several boys brought cowboy suits to 
school. They wanted to play cowboy. 
We talked about cowboys to see what 
ideas the children had. Most of their in- 
formation consisted of what they had 
heard over the radio. Some of them had 
een cowboys in a circus. The discussions 
brought out the following facts. 

Cowboys lasso horses. 

Cowboys ride horses. 

Cowboys sing songs. 

With this meager information as a be- 
ginning, I read to the children from the 
book, Smoky, the Cowhorse. Parts of the 
story were told. The children were inter- 
eted, and wanted to find out more about 
the animals mentioned in the story. They 
ilso asked for more stories so they could 
play cowboy. 

ll. Correlations with subject matter. 

A. Reading. 

1. Easy books and stories were read 
by the children. 
2. Books which were more difficult 
were read by individuals or a group, 
and reported to the rest of the class. 
3. Parts of books were read, or sto- 
ries were told, by the teacher. 
4. The children, as a class, made up 
their own reading book. The stories 
were about the cow horse, the cow- 
boy, his clothes, the animals, the 
spring roundup, and the beef round- 
up. 

§. Charts containing what we want- 

ed to do were made. 

B. Spelling and writing. 

Stories and riddles were written. A 
word-list chart of new words was made. 
These words were used for games and 
riddles. 

C. Games and music. 

1. Mimetics. 

a) Cowboy tricks. 
b) Throwing lasso. 
2. Rhythms. 
a4) High-stepping horses. 
b) Galloping horses. 
c) Racing horses. 

3. Songs. 

a) “The Dogie Song,” in Twice 
55 Plus Community Songs, The 
New Brown Book. 

b) “Playing Cowboy,” in THE 
INstrucTor, September 1932. 
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Cowboy play suits and hand- 
made accessories added inter- 
est to the study of cowboy life. 


c) “Home on the Range,” in Sil- 
ver Book of Songs. 
D. Art. 

1. The children’s stories were illus- 
trated with pictures. 
2. Scenes from the stories they read 
and enjoyed were painted. 
3. Silhouettes of cowboys were made. 
4. Scenery of the “cowboy” country 
was painted on kraft paper, three 
feet by six feet, and used as a back- 
ground for a scene of a roundup. 
5. Hats were made out of paper bags 
large enough to fit the children’s 
heads. Each bag was slit at the bot- 
tom and folded up to the correct 
height. Then a brim was made, to 
which the top was pasted. The brim 
was made of kraft paper. 
6. Chaps were cut out of kraft pa- 
per. 
7. Neckerchiefs were made of six- 
teen-inch squares of colored cotton. 
In one corner the brand of the ranch 
Was put on with crayon, and ironed 
in order to set the color. 
8. Holsters were made from oilcloth. 
9. Wooden guns were made to re- 
place the undesirable cap pistols that 
were brought to school. 


III. Activities. 


A. Dramatization. 

The class was divided into four 
ranches. Each ranch had its home or 
ranch house in a part of the room. Each 
one adopted a name and a brand. They 
discussed taking care of the cattle, the 
beef roundup, and shipping the cattle. 
All the ranches joined in a roundup for 
an assembly program. Each ranch tried 
to act out some of the things they had 
been learning. One group showed how 
they could use the lariat. The best run- 
ners from each group had a race. An- 
other group raced imaginary horses. 
Several children told stories about the 
happenings on the range. All sang sev- 


eral cowboy songs as the closing feature 
of the program. 
B. An excursion. 

After the children learned how the 
meat we ate was raised, they became in- 
terested in how it was kept so we could 
eat it. We therefore made a trip to a 
wholesale butcher’s shop, and inspected 
his refrigerator, scales, and other ma- 
chinery. We learned at what temper- 
ature the refrigerator was kept, that 
each carcass had to have a government 
inspection stamp on it, and that other 
products, made from the parts of the 
cattle that could not be used as food, 
were sold by the meat-packing houses. 
This led us into an interesting bit of 
work about the by-products that we 
use. In this connection, we collected 
fat and made soap and dipped candles. 


IV. Goals accomplished. 


A. A more accurate idea of who the 
cowboy is and what he does was gained. 
B. Some knowledge of another part of 
our country was established. 

C. Closer co-operation between the 
members of the class was developed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the Children 


Buckingham, B. R., comp. and ed.: 


Munching Peter and Other Stories 
(Ginn). 


Hudspeth, C. E.: Oregon Chief (Ginn). 
James, Will: Young Cowboy (Scribner). 
Johnson, Eleanor M.: Cowboys, “Unit 


Study Readers,” No. 210 (American 
Education Press) . 
(Continued on page 66) 





Drawing and painting scenes re- 
lating to cowboys was one activ- 
ity in connection with the unit. 
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BILLY'S SURPRISE PLANT 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Melrhea Noble 


B “WELL now, Billy,” said Father, 
“that is the last hill in the last row of 
corn. Our garden is planted.” 

“But there is still a little more room 
over in the corner, Father. What are you 
going to use it for?” asked Billy. 

“I thought maybe you would like that 
much space for a little garden of your 
own. A few seeds are still left in these 
packages. You can plant them and have 
that spot for yourself,” replied his father. 

“Hooray!” shouted Billy. “A garden 
of my very own!” 

He set about making straight rows, 
dropping seeds, and covering them with 
the damp warm earth. The sun was hot 
and Billy grew tired, but he didn’t stop 
until every szed had been planted. 

“Whew!” he thought. “If the sun 
keeps shining, these seeds will be up be- 
fore I know it.” 

He walked to the house for a drink of 
water. Maybe Mother had made some 
lemonade and left it in the icebox. 

As he went into the kitchen he saw a 
box of seeds sitting on the table. “Still 
more seeds,” thought Billy. “I wonder 
what Father is going to do with these. 
They are funny-looking.” 

And indeed the seeds were odd. There 
were all kinds of seeds mixed together in 
the box. Some were flat and round. Some 
were narrow and pointed and very long. 
Some were wrinkled, and some were 
round, Others were very tiny and black. 

“They must be Mother’s flower seeds,” 
thought Billy, as he stirred them around 
with his finger. “I would like to have a 
flower in my garden. Here is a great biz 
white seed. I wonder what kind of flower 
will grow from it. If it weren’t so flat it 

might be a bean seed. Maybe that’s what 
it is. Last summer Mother had some beans 
growing by the fence that had pretty red 
flowers on them. I know she would give 
me some flower seeds if she were home. I 


12 


or June 


think I'll take just this one and plant it in 
my garden.” 

So he took the big white seed and went 
back to the garden. But where could he 
plant it? He had used up all the space in 
the garden. Billy thought a minute. 

“I know,” he said, “I'll put it over 
here in this row of young raspberry bush- 
es. Then the beans can climb up the rasp- 
berries.” So he dug a little hole and 
put in the seed. (Continued on page 66) 


THE NINE GIFTS 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Etta F. Gilbert 


B “WHAT can I bring you tomor- 
row when I come, Grandmother?” 
asked Catherine. 

Grandmother looked down at the little 
girl and smiled. “What can you bring 
me? I'll tell you. I want you to bring 
me nine different things.” 

“Why nine? And what kinds of things? 
Cookies or books or—” began Catherine. 

“Nine,” said Grandmother, “because 
there are nine letters in your name, and I 
want you to bring me something that be- 
gins with each letter. They must be things 
you see from the path in the woods as you 
come over to my house. You are not to 
bring the thing itself, just the name of it. 
Then you must tell me something inter- 
esting about each gift.” 

“Oh, I understand.” Catherine clapped 
her hands in glee. “For instance, begin- 
ning with C, I could tell you about a cat- 
erpillar—if I should see one.” 

“That’s it,” said Grandmother. “Use 
your sharp eyes, and I will be waiting for 
you and the nine gifts tomorrow.” 

It was such fun starting out the next 
afternoon for Grandmother’s house. As 
she went down the woodsy path, Catherine 
stopped to look around her. There was no 
caterpillar in sight, but a catbird called to 
her from a near-by tree. Why not take 
catbird for C? Just then she saw through 
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the treetops a fleecy little cloud, gaily si. 
ing along the blue sky like a little ship, 

“A cloud,” Catherine thought. “Th, 
will be my C gift.” 

Next came the letter A. There were ny 
apple trees in the woods, so Catherine, 3}. 
though she would have liked to take app, 
as a gift, decided she must look for some. 
thing else. So she hunted in the treetops 
through the grass, and in the bushes, unt! 
at last on the ground, right at her feet 


she saw what she (Continued on page 69 


ANN JEAN'S NEIGHBOR 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Marjory Smith 


B IT WAS Saturday, and Ann Jean fel 

rather lonely. She stood beside the 
lilac tree in her back yard, sniffing at the 
sweet purple blossoms and wishing ther 
were someone to play with her. Daddy 
had gone to work, Mother was in the 
kitchen, and even Mopsy, her pet dog 
was busy digging up an old bone. 

Suddenly Ann Jean saw a truck loaded 
with furniture drive down the street and 
stop at the vacant house next door. A 
she watched, Mother came outside. 

“Look, Mother,” said Ann Jean. “Some- 
one is moving into the house next door!” 

“Why, so they are,” said Mother. “ 
will be nice to have neighbors.” 

“IT hope there will be some children of 
my age,” said Ann Jean. 

She watched the workmen unload th 
furniture. Presently an automobile drove 
up. A tall lady, a little boy about An 
Jean’s age, and a dog got out of the car. 
The lady went into the house, but the boy 
and his dog walked about in the yard 
They saw Ann Jean and Mopsy. 

Ann Jean thought the boy looked lon- 
ly. She remembered that she should speak 
first. “Hello!” she called. “My name 
Ann Jean. What’s yours?” 

He smiled. “I am Paul,” he answered, 
“and this is my dog, Rover.” 

“Would you like to come over and play 
in my yard?” Ann Jean asked politely. 

“I must ask Mother first,” the boy 
plied. He went into the house and came 
out smiling. “She said I might. I'll bring 
my dog over to play with yours.” 

Mopsy approached Rover slowly. The 
two dogs sniffed at each other. Then the 
decided to be friends. 

When Mother came out with sug 
cookies, she found Ann Jean and Pat! 
playing hopscotch on the walk. 

“I am glad to see that you are friend 
already,” she smiled. 

Ann Jean laughed. She pointed to te 
dogs. Rover was helping Mopsy dig 
the bone. “Yes,” she said, “and our #8 
are friends, too!” 
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B PUSHING her gingham sunbonnet 

back so that she might see farther out 
toward the east, Frances Willard looked 
from the tree house into which she had 
climbed when her housework was finished. 
She loved her brother and sister (Oliver 
older, and Mary younger, than she), but 
she was writing a story of her days in the 
frontier of our West, and there were hours 
when she found the tree’s leafy cover a 
refuge. 

Looking toward the east, Frances saw in 
her mind’s eye a little log schoolhouse in 
Ogden, New York, where her mother at 
fifteen years of age had been a teacher. 
That was why the Willard children were 
so well schooled. 

Next, Frances saw a clumsy covered 
wagon, a prairie schooner, bringing the 
Willard family with all their goods 
through the wilderness to Rock River in 
Wisconsin. Here her father, Josiah, had 
built a house from timber cut with his 
own hands. Back of the house he had 
built a fine big kitchen, separate from the 
main house, and sheds and stables. 

The forest, as Frances remembered it, 
had come to the very edge of their land. 
Through the years, this pioneer family of 
Willards had fought prairie fires, storms, 
and cold. Their hogs had escaped, the 
oxen had wandered away, milk froze in 
the pans and cream in the churn, and 
gophers had destroyed their corn. But 
they were a valiant, cheerful family. The 
father had a great knowledge of trees, 
stones, rocks, and wild flowers. He turned 
these facts into stories for the children. 
The mother read aloud their few books, 
taught the children, and did all the wash- 
ing, sewing, and baking. At least, she did 
all the housework until Frances was in her 
early teens, and could help her. 
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HOW THEY REACHED THE HALL OF FAME 





HM STANDING on University Heights, in 

New York City, is the Hall of Fame. 
Here are inscribed the names of some of 
the men and women who have made out- 
standing contributions to our country. A 
College of Electors, composed of one hun- 
dred men and women chosen from every 
state in the Union, selects additional names 


every five years to add to the roll. The list 
will eventually contain one hundred and 
ay names of distinguished Americans. 
ee | in the September 1937 issue 
of THE INSTRUCTOR, Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey has told in a series of stories how, 
as girls and boys, some of these people 
started out on the road that led to fame. 





Frances Willard—Pioneer Girl 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


Looking back from her dream pictures 
to the hand-bound notebook in her lap, 


Frances Willard began to write. 


“In the morning at six o'clock, while it is 
still dark, we girls get up. One sets the table 
while the other cooks meat or potatoes, or 
whatever we have for breakfast. Father 
makes the coffee; with that exception we get 
breakfast alone. Mary and I pick up the 
dishes and wash them, sweep the floor, the 
stoop, and the sitting room. Then we read 
the Bible, have our lessons, and embroider un- 
til noon; get dinner and clear it away. In 
the evening we read or write, talk, and play 
Proverbs. When not working, we produce 
music, study, read, and play. 

“Having done my morning work, I, 
Frances, saddle the old gray mare with our 
new sidesaddle, put on my worn silk basque, 
alpaca riding skirt, my meetinghouse bonnet, 
and kid gloves, and ride away through the 
forest trails. I could climb up on a wall or a 





fence post, I often think, and make a speech 
about how good our plain life is and how I 
wish other girls and boys could be like us, 
simple, temperate people.” 


On and on this pioneer girl wrote, 
glancing now and then at the sign that 
she had lettered and hung on her tree: 
THE EaGie’s Nest—Beware! 

Her days were not all work. Sometimes 
she went hunting, and again she and Mary 
gathered wild plums, grapes, and hickory 
and hazel nuts. She went to singing school, 
riding far through the wilderness to the 
schoolhouse. She learned to make speeches 
and recite prose and poetry, standing on 
an old tree stump to practice. She could 
see in fancy a vast crowd of listeners to 
whom she was telling the Willards’ ways 
of making simple pioneer life happy. 

Frances Willard was born in 1839. As 
she grew up, the house on the edge of the 
forest was sold and the family moved 
farther west. The children attended a 
district school. Later Frances and Mary 
went to college. Both girls were gradu- 
ated from Northwestern Female College. 

In those days few daughters left home 
to earn their living, but with her mother’s 
example of schoolteaching always in her 
mind, young Frances Willard decided to 
teach. She began her (Continued on page 68) 


In this house, in the quiet little 
town of Churchville, New York, 
Frances E. Willard, noted edu- 
cator and temperance reformer. 
was born on September 28, 1839. 
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Two Tests for June 


An Arithmetic Test 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Hope Mitchener 


Teacher, Intermediate Grades, 
Belton Public Schools, Belton, Missouri 


I. Underline the word in parenthesis that 
makes the sentence correct. 

1. The answer in multiplication is 
called the (sum, product, quotient, dif- 
ference). 

2. The answer in division is called the 
(sum, product, quotient, difference). 

3. The answer in addition is called the 
(sum, product, quotient, difference). 

4. The answer in subtraction is called 
the (sum, product, quotient, difference) . 


Il. Write answers to these questions. 
1. How much larger is 876 than 654? 
2. What is the sum of 86, 43, and 53? 
3. How many 3’s are there in 27? 
4. What is 2 of 6848? 
5. How many half dollars are there in 
2 dollars? 
6. How many hours are there from 7 
o’clock to 10 o’clock? 
7. How many eggs are there in 4 dozen 
eggs? 
8. What is 6 X 863? 
9. What is 2468-4? 
10. How many inches are in 2 feet? 


III. Underline the fact in each problem 
that you do not need to know in order to 
work the problem. 

1. Bobby weighs 60 pounds. Billy 
weighs 65 pounds. Bobby’s sister weighs 
55 pounds. How many more pounds 
does Bobby weigh than his sister? 

2. Mr. Jackson had 12 sheep and 15 
hogs. He sold 9 hogs. How many hogs 
were left? 

3. Jane has 25 cents. If candy bars 
cost § cents each, how many candy bars 
can Jane get for 10 cents? 

4. Bobby paid § cents for a ball, 5 cents 
for pencils, and 5 cents for a candy bar. 
His sister spent 10 cents for a book and § 
cents for candy. How much did Bobby 
spend for the ball, pencils, and candy bar? 


IV. Underline the word following the 
problem that tells how to find the answer. 

1. Jerry earned 25 cents a day. How 
much did he earn in 6 days? 


add = subtract multiply divide 
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2. Ben weighs 68 pounds. Dick weighs 


§9 pounds. How much more does Ben 
weigh than Dick? 
add subtract multiply divide 


3. Betty wanted to divide 12 pieces of 
candy among Jean, Mary, and Frances. 
How much did she give each one if she 
gave each the same number of pieces? 

add = subtract multiply divide 


V. Draw a line under the facts that you 
need to use to find the answer to each 
problem. 

1. Ellen spends $5.95 for a dress, $2.95 
for a hat, and $.79 for hose. How much 
does she spend for her dress and hose? 

2. At an Easter party, Shirley found 15 
eggs, Jean found 10 eggs, and Frances 
found 12 eggs. How many more eggs 
did Shirley find than Frances? 

3. Jack read 20 books during the school 
term. Betty read 13 books the same term 
and Billy read 15. How many more books 
did Jack read than Billy? 

(For key, see page 69) 


The States of the Union 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
Lewis S. Warren 


Supervising Principal, Forward Township Schools, 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania 


I. Fill the blanks with the correct word 
or words. 

1. The Northwest Territory was di- 
vided into five states, as follows: 

2. Ten states border on Canada. 
four east of the Great Lakes are: : 
The five west of the Great Lakes are: 

The tenth state, , is bor- 
dered by four of the Great Lakes. 


The 


Il. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. California is next to the largest state 
in the United States. 

2. Maine was one of the original thir- 
teen states. 

3. Only one state is smaller than Mary- 
land. 

4. The Mississippi River helps form the 
boundaries of ten states. 





5. All of the original thirteen states 
bordered upon the Atlantic Coast. 

6. New York is known as the “Key. 
stone State.” 

7. Every state west of the Mississipp; 
River is larger than Pennsylvania. 

8. Arkansas is the smallest state wholly 
west of the Mississippi River. 

9. North Carolina is the largest state 
wholly east of the Mississippi River. 

10. Oklahoma was formed from two 
territories known as Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory. 

11. Connecticut is one of the New 
England states. 

12. Much of Colorado is swampy. 

13. Salt Lake City is in Utah. 

14. Much cotton is raised in Texas, 

15. Iowa is a mountainous state. 


III. Underline the correct words. 

1. Of the states in the United States, 
(three, four, five) touch the Pacific 
Ocean. 

2. (Eight, ten, fourteen) states touch 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

3. (Two, four, six) states touch Mexi- 
co. 

4. (Nine, seven, five) states are bor- 
dered by the Gulf of Mexico. 

§. The waters of the Great Lakes touch 
(eight, ten, twelve) of our states. 


IV. After each number in the first list 
write the letter of the corresponding 
state in the second list. 

1. The Centennial State 

2. The Keystone State 

3. The smallest state 

4. The first state admitted following 
the original thirteen 

§. The last state admitted 

6. The state that was an independent 
country under its own flag 

7. Formed from another state and ad- 
mitted during the Civil War 


8. Purchased from Spain 

9. State with the greatest population 
a. Texas f. Colorado 

b. Arizona g. New York 

c. Vermont h. West Virginia 
d. Florida i. Pennsylvania 
€. 


Rhode Island 


V. List the states that lead in the produc- 
tion of the following. 


1. automobiles 14. milk 

2. bauxite 15. petroleum 
3. cotton 16. phosphate 
4. coal 17. quicksilver 
§. corn 18. rice 

6. copper 19. sugar 

7. cranberries a. cane 
8. fruit «b. beet 
9. gold c. maple 
10. hogs 20. salt 

11. iron ore 21. sulphur 
12. lumber 22. tobacco 
13. lead 23. wool 


(For key, see page 61) 
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Summer Activities 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


§ DURING the last few days of the 

spring term in the Training School a 
large poster announced: Summer School 
Ils Fun! In another prominent spot was 
a bulletin board on which appeared: 


Do You Like a Circus? 

Do You Like Camping? 

Do You Like Picnics? 
Yes? 


Then Come to Summer School! 


On the first day of the summer term a 
very large group of children presented 
themselves expectantly. All attendance 
atsummer school was voluntary. No one 
was trying to make up work because of 
absence or poor work during the previous 
school year. No one had been promised 
promotion for coming. Summer school 
just bad to be fun. 

The intermediate department, consist- 
ing of eighty children, was my special re- 
sponsibility. The pupils voted to be good 
campers. They were rural children for 
the most part, the sons and daughters of 
farmers, fruit and nut growers, hop pick- 
ers, and laborers. A few were children of 
professional men and women. 

Much planning by the student teachers 
with the pupils was needed. First, we 
discussed camping, and various pupils told 
firsthand and secondhand camp experi- 
ences. It was unbelievable how many pu- 
pils had never slept outdoors, cooked 
meal outside, or had any but schoolroom 
experiences with the nature lore and 
crafts usually associated with camping. 
In adopting the unit, no child seemed to 
have foreseen any experience other than 
cooking a wiener on a stick in a blaze. 

I invited the group to consider what 
we might expect to know and do as a re- 
ult of the summer’s study. To acquire 
a basis for finding their own objectives, 
the pupils looked at a large collection of 
Pictures, and at tables of contents and 
at illustrations in magazines and books. 
They made brief notes and listed books 
ind pages giving information about cer- 
tan items. At the end of a half hour’s 
browsing, the pupils were ready to pool 
their findings. 

A secretary wrote the objectives on the 
blackboard as other pupils volunteered 
Mem. When we had all given our pref- 
‘ences, we reorganized our wants into 
wo lists, as follows: 
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DORA B. SCHEFFSKEY 


Supervising Teacher, Sixth Grade, 
Training School, 
Oregon Normal School, 
Monmouth, Oregon 


H Armstrong Roberts 


The most interesting ac- 
tivity that we engaged in 
was cooking outdoors. 


I. We want to learn to: 

A. Start fires without matches. 

B. Build different types of fires. 

C. Cook biscuits on a stick. 

D. Cook in a reflector. 

E. Tell directions in the woods. 

F. Set up a tent. 

G. Tie useful knots. 

H. Prevent oak poisoning. 

Give first aid. 

J. Recognize common birds. 

K. Play more outdoor games. 

L. Dress for camping. 

M. Follow trails. 

Il. We want to learn about: 

A. How fire came to be discovered. 

B. Why we get oak poisoning. (There 

is a great deal of poison oak in our lo- 

cality.) 

C. Trees. 

D. Birds. 

The brevity of the second list was to be 
expected. Children rarely set out to learn 
except when knowing is seen as a direct 
means to an end, and a near and much de- 
sired end at that. 

Seven groups of children were formed 
according to major interests. All groups 
were interested primarily in the cooking 
problems. A student teacher had charge 
of each group, and these teachers met 
with me and planned their work in large 
units which were adjusted to the needs 
and interests of the pupils. After the first 
few days spent in organizing, the various 
groups followed their own interests and 
met only to report and hear of others’ 
activities. 

We were able to use a large lot which 
was so shut off by trees and shrubs that it 
took little imagination to transfer it into 
the heart of the deep woods. However, 
it was inside the city limits of Monmouth, 
and when the first group planned to cook 
a simple breakfast there, they were asked: 
“Ts it legal to build a fire there?” A lively 


discussion arose because some parents had 
secured permits to burn trash and others 
had not known of the ordinance. Conse- 
quently, the pupils appointed a committee 
to investigate and to secure a permit. | 
had talked with the town’s fire marshal in 
advance, and he was enthusiastic over the 
idea of teaching the children the correct 
procedure. 

When the permit was secured and all 
was ready for the fire to be lighted, the 
chairman called a meeting of the children 
and had a committee of girls report and 
read the permit. The provisions of the 
permit required that there be adult super- 
vision, a convenient supply of water, and 
that the fire be entirely out before it was 
left. The children discussed the safety 
provisions and then suggested what to do 
in case someone’s clothing caught fire. A 
wool blanket was secured and kept near 
the fire as an extra precaution. One group 
dramatized its use. 

In a room meeting early in the term 
the pupils had been led to see the values of 
camping, in health, mental hygiene, and 
pure enjoyment. In this connection they 
summed up the sanitary needs of camps 
and the points to consider in choosing a 
camp site. This list included drainage, 
sunlight and shade, freedom from insect 
pests, absence of poisonous plants, pri- 
vacy, pure water supply, safety, open play 
space, nearness to, or ease of access to, the 
outside, and disposal of wastes so that the 
campers themselves and others would not 
be offended or endangered. 

The vacant lot which was serving as a 
practice camp was checked for all the re- 
quirements of a good camp site and was 
found lacking in two respects. There was 
not a large bare space about the place 
chosen for fires, and there were weeds 
which would probably encourage insects. 
These faults were soon corrected. A pit 
was dug for scraps of food. These scraps 
were always covered with fresh earth. It 
is obvious that many principles of hygiene 


were emphasized. (Continued on page 65) 
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DISCUSSES WAYS OF 
USING OUR ENVIRONMENT 


@ 1S YOUR school located in a vast out- 
door laboratory? Are you discover- 
ing the richness of the environment in 
which your pupils live, the living things 
with which they come in contact, and the 
beauty of nature in the open country? No 
matter what the outlook from your school- 
house door—mountain gap, fields of cot- 
ton or grain, wide open spaces, desert, 
timberland, or coast line—you have some 
opportunities for enriching experiences 
which many other teachers can get only 
by excursions. Make the most of your sit- 
uation as the starting point for adventures 
around the world, and you will do the 
pioneering that rural teaching requires. 

Use the flowers underfoot—wild rose, 
bluebonnet, or cactus—and the Big Dip- 
per overhead in learning to read nature as 
an open book. The trees, rocks, flowers, 
animals, insects, birds, and streams of the 
vicinity are interesting chapters. 

Is there an anthill in the schoolyard? 
The activities of ants never cease to be in- 
teresting. The children will pursue the 
answers to their own questions about these 
insects, and likewise about the frog in the 








near-by pond, the butterfly flitting around 
in the sunshine, the spider spinning its web 
in the grass, the squirrel storing away food 
for the winter, and the birds building 
their nests. 

Country children should become versed 
in what wild flowers may be picked and 
which ones should never be picked. They 
learn to enjoy these flowers in their natural 
habitat. Many other children get glimpses 
of them only in parks. 

These ten trees were named by a prom- 
inent forester as the most important in all 
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the world: date palm, coconut palm, al- 
mond, apple, fig, mulberry, olive, lemon, 
Cinchona, and rubber. He said that they 
had been of great importance to man, had 
been in extensive use for a long time, and 
could not readily be replaced. You may 





have some other approach to the subject 
of trees, especially if you are situated in a 
treeless belt. 

The study of the most common rocks 
and minerals and their uses will lead to 
many interesting chapters ranging all the 
way from jewelry to the earth’s crust. 
Start with rocks of the neighborhood. 

The rural school is often in a strategic 
position to see firsthand effects of weath- 
ering, such as wind, ice, and drought. 
The work done by running water, freez- 
ing and thawing, ice sheets and glaciers, 
living organisms such as rodents and earth- 
worms, roots of trees, and chemical forces, 
in breaking down rock fragments into 
soil particles, may be observed. 

Some of you may come in direct con- 
tact with erosion and the conservation 








This is the fourth in a series of articles 
which Agnes Samuelson, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Iowa, 


has written for THE INSTRUCTOR. 








work being done to combat it. All of yoy 
can show by simple experiments what soil 
is, what it does for us, and why conserya. 
tion is necessary. Develop a love of the 
soil, and the will to protect and improve 
it. It is vital to our national welfare not 
to waste or abuse our soil. 

You are teaching units on shelter, trans- 
portation, food, clothing, communication, 
and lighting. Must you get all the neces- 
sary information from books inside the 
schoolroom, or do you have lumber camps, 
oil wells, sheep or cattle ranches, fruit 
orchards, truck gardens, potato or sugar- 
beet fields, rock quarries, cotton planta- 
tions, or mines near by? Are roads being 
built? How far away are bus routes or 
railroad tracks? 

You can transform your school into a 
happy workshop by interesting experi- 
ences connected with the environment. 
The children will enjoy working together 
in such activities as preparing and caring 
for an aquarium; building a museum; 
charting the migrations of birds, building 
birdhouses, establishing bird sanctuaries, 
and feeding birds in winter; identifying 
birds, flowers, and trees; distinguishing be- 
tween harmful and beneficial wild plants; 
observing the weather and its influence 
upon us; studying the way seeds are scat- 
tered; converting bare and ugly places in- 
to beauty spots; protecting wild life; and 
exchanging exhibits with other schools. 
You will think of other things to do. 

Have you tapped all the resources avail- 
able for giving pupils an appreciation of 
yesterday? Is your school near an historic 





landmark, or along an Indian trail of 
pioneer migration route? Are there any 
older persons who can help your pupil 
relive pioneer experiences? Are pioneet 
relics and family keepsakes available tor 
a “Then and Now” exhibit? 

Have you made an inventory of youl 
contacts with the world of today? The 
radio eliminates time and distance, 29 
takes the pupils on modern magic-carpe! 
adventures. Do not overlook any travel 
contacts, or fail to utilize the culture 0 
any languages spoken, or any nationalities 
represented, in the community. . 

As you replace blackboard stencils an¢ 
patterns for seatwork with creative 
forts by the pupils, you are in step Ww 
progressive methods. The design will 
not be as finished, or the work of the 
pupils as perfect, (Continued on page © 
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The Picture 


f FAR away in Italy is the beauti- 

ful city of Venice, which is sur- 
Almost 
all of the streets are waterways, and 
people travel about in boats. There is 
no other city like it in the world. 


rounded entirely by water. 


In this very colorful picture by the 
Italian artist, Ettore Tito, we see 
gondolas and sailboats on the lagoon, 
which lies between the city and a fa- 
mous beach called the Lido. The men 
who are propelling the gondolas are 
called gondoliers. They often sing 
asthey row. In this picture, we can- 
not be certain whether the men are 
singing, but there is a graceful swing 
to their bodies that suggests music. 

The picture gives us the feeling 
that we are standing on the piazzetta 
looking out on the lagoon. Perhaps 
We are waiting to climb into the gon- 
dola nearest to us. What fun it would 
be to find ourselves near the danc- 
ing, rippling water, being carried past 
ill the famous places in Venice. 

So carefully has the artist painted 
this picture that, although we may 
not actually glide away in the gon- 
dola, still our eyes move into the 
picture and easily go out toward the 
horizon. 

The gondolas moving toward us 
ae dark and heavy, but the sailboats 
Moving away are full of brilliant col- 
or that is reflected in the rippling 
Vater. How perfectly this reflection 
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is repeated in the golden skin of the 
distant gondolier, and is found again 
in the sunlight on the shirt and face 
of the man in the nearer boat and on 
the boy’s arms. How beautifully the 
dark tones in the foreground are re- 
peated in the shadows of the water. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
BUDAPEST MUSEUM 


Questions 


Does this picture tell something 
about how the people live in Venice? 
Would you like to have a ride in a 
gondola when the gondolier was sing- 
ing? What Italian song would you 
like to hear him sing? 

Do you think the fishermen sing as 
they catch their fish? Do you think 
the man and boy in the front gondola 
are making for shore to get some pas- 
sengers who have signaled to them? 

How has the artist balanced the 
rich sails of the boat? Why did he 
place the darkest objects in the front 
of the picture? 


Activities 
Find all the important lines in the 


See how 
they are repeated through the back- 


foreground of this picture. 


ground. Name the ways in which the 
artist has shown that Venetians love 
color. Explain how he has made us 
feel the movement of the boats. 

Find out where Venice is, and how 


the people live. 


"In Venetian Waters” 
Ettore Tito 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Learn a Venetian song. Listen to 
some Italian music. 

Find pictures of these buildings 
in Venice: Doge’s Palace, Cathedral 
of St. Mark, and the Campanile. 


Correlations 


PoEMs 
In A Treasury of Verse for Little Children, 
by M. G. Edgar (Crowell): “A Sea-Song 
from the Shore,” by James Whitcomb 
Riley; “The Sea Princess,” by Katherine 


Pyle. 
In My Poetry Book, by G. T. Huffard, L. M. 
Carlisle, and H. J. Ferris (Winston): 


“Freight Boats,” by James S. Tippett; 
“Treasures,” by Mary Dixon Thayer. 

In Songs of Three Centuries, by J. G. Whittier 
(Houghton Mifflin): “Sunrise in Venice,” 
by Joaquin Miller. 

In The Bible: Psalm 107:23-24. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Debussy: “Boating” (Victor 1358). 

Kinscella: “Boating Song” (Victor 20154). 

Kullak: “Boating on the Lake” (Victor 
20401). 

Mendelssohn: “Venetian Boat Song,” Op. 19, 
No. 6 (Victor 24797). 

Nevin: “Venetian Love 


20195). 
The Artist 


B OF THE artist, Ettore Tito, little is re- 
corded. He was born in a small village 
on the Bay of Naples, in 1863. When he was 
a very young man, his work attracted the at- 
tention of the art critics. At the age of 
twenty, he exhibited in Rome a picture of a 
Venetian beach scene that won a real place for 
him in contemporary Italian art. Later he 
went to study at the Academy in Venice, and 
afterwards was elected professor there. 

The happy and carefree life of the people, 
and the wealth of art treasures in that ancient 
and famous city, were a great stimulation for 
a person of his sensitiveness and ability. His 
paintings, almost entirely of Venetian labor- 
ers at work and play, are full of color, and 
show a real feeling for pattern of line. 


Song” (Victor 
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HANDWORK— 
THINGS TO DRAW, 
PAINT, OR MAKE 


June 
Art Activities 


FOR ALL GRADES 
HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


Formerly, Teacher, 
Canaan Rural School No. 5, 
Canaan, New York 


M® BLACK-EYED Susans in black vases 
made attractive decorations for our 

windows last June. Our yellow curtains 

were fastened back with black bands. 

Vacation time was so near that every- 
one was thinking about summer pleasures. 
Therefore, for a blackboard picture we 
chose a camp scene at a lake. Health post- 
ers were designed to emphasize the value 
of our summer vacation. Sports and out- 
of-door life were chosen as themes. 

On the sand table we put up a circus 
tent. From the five-and-ten-cent store 
we bought a booklet of cut-out pictures 
of animals. Along one side of our sand 
lot we made a street down which our ani- 
mals paraded. Back of our sand table we 
posted a real advertisement of a circus 
which was coming to town. The border 
of the blackboard was made up of circus 
animals on parade, which were very pop- 
ular with the children. 

One corner of the room was devoted 
entirely to a large map of the world, on 
which were located the poles, zones, and 
circles. A chart was developed to ex- 
plain the rotation of the earth on its axis, 
its revolution around the sun, and the 
change of seasons. (Continued on page 61) 
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In addition to the mJ 
suggestions in our hane 
work section, see Jess 
Todd's stimulating arti 
cle in the front pag® 
and heranswers totese . 
ers’ questions In You 


Counselor Service. 
wd 
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— A CHILD who is given directed drawing learns how to at- 

tack new material. The trailers and the automobile on this 
page are drawn by blocking in the biggest lines first. Lines to 
show length and height help the child to get the proportion. 
Later, when he draws an individual who is posing, or real objects, 
he will choose big lines first and add details later. 

In previous issues of this magazine, we have shown steps in 
drawing simple figures of people. If the children have drawn 
these figures according to directions, they will have no difficulty 
in drawing the people shown here. They will also be able to 
invent different compositions, drawing in them children in varied 
positions, in front, back, or side views. 


Drawing the first trailer— 

Draw a vertical line for the front of the trailer. The top 
ismade with a horizontal line curved a little at the ends. Draw 
another vertical line, to make the back of the trailer. 











Drawing Pictures of Trailers 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 
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Join these lines. Make the bottom of the trailer. 
Add the wheels. Erase the line where the wheels were 
added. Put hubcaps on the wheels. 

Draw a horizontal line from the top of the vertical 
line in the front to the top of the vertical line in the 
back, to indicate the edge of the top of the trailer. 
Make the windows, curtains, and a door. 

Then add the awning with its support, which is 
put up when the trailer is parked on a sunny day. 

Your curtains may be dark, or dotted, or striped, 
or any kind you like. Your awning may be striped 
with bright colors, if you wish. You will probably 
want to draw a person standing in the door. 


Drawing the second trailer— 

Draw a slightly curved line for the front of the 
trailer, a horizontal line for the top, and another 
curved line for the back. 

Connect these lines. Draw a horizontal line for 
the bottom of the trailer. Make wheels, and add the 
hubcaps. 

Near the back of the trailer, put a little window; 
to the left of it, a door; and toward the front, a big- 
ger window divided into three parts. 

Draw curtains. Each of you will have a different 
idea for drawing them. (Continued on page 62) 
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Children Love 


Circus Designs! 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


















B CLOWNS, elephants, 

and giraffes make very 
interesting motifs for dec- 
orative purposes. Other 
circus animals might be 
included to add interest. 
These figures may be used 
in various ways, as on a 
book cover for a circus 
story, or as a design for a 
wall hanging. The fig- 
ures could decorate a cel- 
lar playroom, with tents, 
circus wagons, and so on, 
for a background. 














Jessie Todd offers each 
month suggestions for us- 
ing our current hand- 
work. You will find them 
in the front columns of 
) the magazine. 























\. 
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@ THE giraffe should be a bright light tan, with black spots; 
and the elephant a light gray. The spots on the clown’s suit 
can be any bright color, Place a bright red spot on each cheek, 
and a touch of lighter red on his fingertips. No matter what 
color is used for the clown’s suit, leave the frills around the 
ankles and wrists white. The white ruff around the neck may 
have zigzag stripes of the color used for the spots in the suit. 
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§ THE poster on page 22 shows the three figures overlapped to 
make an interesting composition. The edge of the big top, 

which is merely suggested, will add gay color to the design. This 

rangement might be used on a notebook or a box cover. 

Here are directions for making a portfolio. Cut two stiff 
pieces of cardboard in the size desired. Place them 1” apart. 
Cut five strips of cloth about half an inch wide and three inches 
long. Paste them on the covers, two near the top, two near the 
bottom, and one in the center, keeping the covers 1” apart while 
pasting on the cloth. Cover the portfolio with a piece of manila 
wrapping paper, allowing 1” to be turned in on all sides. Paste 
tocardboard. Cut corners and back of bright red or black pa- 
per. Fold in corners and paste. Paste on tapes for ties. Paste 
on lining made of paper cut 4” smaller each way than the port- 
folio. A single color that will harmonize with the background 
may be used for the animals on the portfolio cover, with heavy 


black shadows added. 


@ A FRIEZE makes possible the use of a 

large number of circus figures which can 

be arranged in the form of a circus parade, 
or in repeat motifs, as shown here. 

These circus figures should stimulate chil- 

dren in making original designs, worked out 

in any appropriate medium which they like, 
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and applied in a variety of ways. =a fal ah 
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A Lesson in Design 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
HAZEL F. SHOWALTER 





























@ THERE seems to be no limit to the 

ways in which butterfly, flower, and 
leaf shapes may be combined to form 
pleasing decorations. A large number of 
color combinations are possible also. The 
shapes may be cut from paper of suitable 
colors and pasted in various arrangements 
on the article to be decorated. 

The illustration above shows the corner 
of a light-colored portfolio decorated 
with a band some distance from its edge. 
The cutout shapes are pasted in a neat de- 
sign on the band. Definite bright colors 
are used on the light background. 

In the circle, all of the shapes are used 
with a ring to decorate the top of a round 
box. In this case, the box is black, the 
ring is green to match the leaves, and the 
flowers are lavender. Only pastel shades 
are used, 

In the lower left corner, we see an ar- 
rangement of pale yellow butterflies and 
pale pink blossoms with yellow centers on 
a square, dark green box. 

Arranging these cutout shapes to deco- 
rate a given space furnishes valuable art 
training for children. 
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A Wall Hanging 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
CATHERINE R. MEISNEST 


Teacher, First Grade, Newton Street School, 
Newark, New Jersey 


B THE wall hanging pictured here was 

made by children in grades 1B and 1A. 
A design may be chosen which is suitable for 
any month or season. 

Select a piece of colored oilcloth cut to 
the desired size. For the hanging shown 
here, we chose yellow oilcloth measuring 
( 94” x 13”. 

The pattern is traced on the reverse side of 
the oilcloth. This pencil outline is then re- 
traced with crayons of the colors desired for 
- the embroidery. On the yellow oilcloth we 
used red, black, and white for the bird; and 
brown, red, and black for the tree stump. 

The sewing is done with cord on the cray- 
on lines, and the knots are on the wrong side. 
After the sewing is completed, the top and 
bottom edges are cut to make fringe. 

Two thin strips of wood about 8” long are 
glued on the reverse side of the oilcloth, one 
below the upper fringe, and one above the 
lower fringe. This makes the hanging 
firmer. 





Next braid three pieces of cord of the col- 
ors used in the embroidery to a length of 
about twenty-six inches. Knot the two ends 
of the braided length, leaving fringe at each 
end. 

Using short nails with heads, fasten the 
braid to the oilcloth, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Hammer the nails through the 
wood, and bend over the ends. 

Display the finished hanging on a wall. 

If desired, a loop may be knotted in the 
center of the braid. Wool or silk may be 
used in place of cord. 

Older pupils may wish to use burlap in- 
stead of oilcloth, and embroider scenes or 
characters upon it. 








See Jessie Todd's article in the 
front columns for suggestions 
about using the handwork in the 
current issue of our magazine. 
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A Brazilian Street Scene 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
GERTRUDE CLAY REED 


Formerly, Teacher of Art, West End School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


@ AT THE mouth of the Amazon Riv- 

er, just south of the equator, there is 
a very picturesque old city called Par4, or 
Belem. Its broad streets are lined with 
big overlapping mango trees. Up and 

















down these streets girls and boys pass all 
day long calling their wares and selling 
them from door to door. 

There is the fish boy with his baskets 
hung from a wooden yoke across his shoul- 
ders. The fruit boy has a tray of fruit 
on his head. Sometimes the tray is so 
heavy that the boy’s customers have to 
help him lower it to the doorstep while 
they select what they want, and then help 
him put it back on his head again. The 
washerwoman’s daughter comes for the 
weekly Wash and carries it home to her 
mother in a big bundle on the top of her 
head. The broom and basket boy sells 
brushes and feather dusters also. The 
chicken boy carries ducks, chickens, and 
pigeons in big baskets. 

In the late afternoon just as the sun is 
setting and when it can no longer wither 
her beautiful tropical flowers, the flower 
girl makes her rounds. The favorite flow- 
ers are the night-flowering jasmine and 
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a flower called Baton de Imperador oy 
Emperor’s Wand. It is a red flower which 
grows on a straight stem, sometimes three 
or four feet high. 

The pet boy sells monkeys and parrots 
and toucans which have been caught in 
the jungle and tamed. The toucan is q 
strange black bird with a large hollow 
yellow bill which has a red zigzag line, 
Its eyes are blue with yellow rings around 
them. The milk girl comes in the mid- 
dle of the hot sunny day to get the emp. 
ty milk bottles, so that her father can 
fill them and deliver them again the next 
morning. Then there is the pottery boy 
who sells clay pottery made by the In- 
dians up the river. The street sweeper 
doesn’t have anything to sell, but he 
sweeps the wide sidewalks clean of the 
leaves which fall from the mango trees, us- 
ing for a broom a long palm leaf. 

Perhaps you would like to draw some 
of these children. Follow the small draw- 
ings at the side of each picture. First 
lightly draw an egg shape for the head, 
Then draw the waist and the skirt or 
trousers. Next draw the arms and legs, 
and put slippers with wooden soles and 
leather straps on the feet. Draw the 
shapes for the baskets or trays or whatever 
the person carries, and lastly fill in the 
details of face, clothes, fruit, flowers, pets, 
and so on. 

Then erase the lightly drawn guiding 
lines. When coloring the pictures, have 
some of the children’s clothes look like 
cool white cotton, and for the clothes of 
the others, use the brightest, prettiest col- 
ors you can find. 

It would be interesting for the whole 
class to work together on a scene showing 
these characters, using a long piece of 
paper tacked to the wall. Some of the 
pupils could draw the (Continued on page 61) 
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PROGRAM MATEE 
FOR ALL GRADES Jes Joe 





WORDS BY GERTRUDE HARDEMAN 
MUSIC BY ANNA M. RECCIUS SCHMIDT 


Ros-es are nod-ding be-side the gate Fill-ing the air with per - fume; wi-light is 
The clo- ver is nod-ding its drow-sy head Un-der a pur - ple sky; The rob-in is 


lin-ger-ing long and late Where lil - ies and pan - sies 


tuck-ing her  ba-bies in bed And sing-ing a lul - la -_ by, 


twin-kle their gold - en light, Crick-ets their fid - dles tune, mead - ow lark 
east on a cloud of white Comes rid-ing a sil - ver moon, all the world 


whis - pers “Good good night!” It’s 
whis - pers “Good good night!” It’s 
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A Visit to the hee 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
LENA M. ENEA 


CHARACTERS 


MOTHER GOOSE 
GANDER 

OLD WOMAN WHO LIVES IN A SHOE 
LITTLE BOPEEP 

CHILD ONE 

MISS MUFFET 

BOY BLUE 

SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
COWBOYS 

MISTRESS MARY 

JACK AND JILL 

OLD MOTHER HUBBARD 
THREE BABY KITTENS 
HUMPTY DUMPTY 
MERRY SUNSHINE 
CHILD TWO 


ScENE I 
MOTHER GOOSsE (comes before curtain 
with her Gander) —Today we are going 
to visit the Old Woman Who Lives in a 
Shoe. Her children are the healthiest and 














the happiest in the world. They know all 
the Health and Safety Rules. We hope 
you will learn them too. 

GANDER— 

There is an old woman 

Who lives in a shoe; 

She has so many children 

She knows just what to do. 

They each take a bath, 

Wash clean and bright; 

She puts them to bed 

Before eight every night. 

(Beckoning to audience.) Come along! 
Scene II 

(In front of the Old Woman's Shoe. 
Enter Mother Goose and her Gander from 
one side of the stage. The Old Woman 
steps out of the door of the Shoe.) 

OLD WOMAN—How do you do! I’m 
the Old Woman Who Lives in a Shoe. 
Here are my children. (Children step out 
of the door of the Shoe.) They will tell 


you how they keep healthy. 





nV 
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The song, “Traffic Lights,” is re- 
printed from the January 1938 is- 
sue of THE INSTRUCTOR, for 
use at the end of this play. 
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CHILDREN (recite in chorus, or sing to 
the tune of “Happy Birthday to You” )— 


Good morning to you, 
Good morning to you, 
Good morning, dear parents (or children) , 
We're glad to see you. 


Before you go home, 

We wish you to see 

What fine healthy children 
We have learned to be. 


We'll tell you in song 

What’s right and what’s wrong; 
We hope you will like it, 

It won’t take so long. 


LITTLE BOPEEP (s/eps forward and pan- 
fomimes as she speaks) — 
I’m little Bopeep; 

When I go to sleep, 
My windows wide open 
I always keep. 

CHILD ONE (s/eps forward and recites, 
while Miss Muffet and Boy Blue panto- 
mime action) — 

Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 
Brushing her teeth, they say; 
Along came Boy Blue, 

And brushed his teeth too. 

MISS MUFFET AND BOY 
brush our teeth every day. 

SOLDIERS AND SAILORS (s/ep forward) 
—We have good posture, and march with 
our heads up high. That is why we are 
good soldiers and sailors. 

cowsoys (s/ep forward)— 

We like to stay, 

We like to stay, 

In the sunshine 

All the day. 

Boys and girls, 

We tell you so, 

Fresh air makes you grow. 

CHILDREN (recite as Mistress Mary steps 
forward) — 

Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
With lettuce, spinach, beets, and peas, 
And carrots in a row. 
Eat vegetables like these. 
(Continued on page 57) 


BLUE—We 


TRAFFIC LIGHTS 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 





Don’t cross the street when the light is red. Re -mem-ber, red means “No!” 





Wait for the light that is green, in-stead. Re-mem-ber, green means “Go!” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 


June ro re seniiond 


STAGE FRIGHT 


NELLIE B. HICKEY 


Some children feel embarrassed 
When they speak before a crowd; 
They forget to talk up boldly 
And say their words out loud. 


They mumble on so quietly 
That you can’t hear what they say; 
Just like this: “I’m here to welcome 


You to our school today.” (Said very 


low.) 


Then some will bite their fingernails— 
I’ve seen them do that, too; 

While others fumble with their sleeves 
For want of else to do. 


And some will shuffle with their feet, 
And twist and squirm about; 

And some, with eyes cast on the floor, 
Will drone their pieces out. 


And others at the ceiling gaze, 
Though nothing much is there; 

And one keeps twisting at his ear, 
Another smooths his hair. 


Some keep shaking back their curls 
As wild colts toss their mane; 

Some smooth and pat their dresses 
And look so proud and vain. 


Why do they have to fidget so? 
I never act like that; 

I learn the piece that I’m to say 
And have it all down pat. 


But now it’s my turn to recite— 
Why do I feel so weak? 


And where’s my handkerchief? Oh, my! 


I stuffed it in my cheek! 


GROWING 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Last Closing Day I made a mark 
Behind our kitchen door 

To show how tall | was, and now 
I'm taller than before. 


I hope that I am bigger, too, 
In spirit, heart, and mind; 

I want to grow in every way, 
To learn more, be more kind. 
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DO YOU? 


A Flag Day Recitation for a Small Boy 


I know I’ve lots of room to grow, 

But there’s a lot that I know. 

I know just what I should do 

When Old Glory passes in review. 
Do you? 

| know that when the flag goes by 

1 should stand with my head held high, 

And always, always remove my hat. 
Do you do that? 

I know the meaning of each stripe, 


The colors’ meanings, too. 


[ know the date when our state’s star 
Was placed upon the blue. 
Do you? 
You see, although I am quite small, 
I know a good deal, after all. 


MY CHOICE 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


I like the blowing banners 
That tower toward the sky; 

I like the prancing ponies 
With their heads held high. 


I like the dancing elephants, 
And bears, both black and brown; 
But best of all I think I like 


The jolly circus clown. 


He walks, he rides, he slips, he slides, 
He tumbles on his nose, 

And merry shouts of laughter rise 
No matter where he goes. 


When Father says that I shall be 
A lawyer of renown, 

[ smile and say, “I'd rather be 
The jolly circus clown.” 


JUNE 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


A Closing Day Exercise for Four Small Children 


(Each child carries a letter.) 


une was made for happiness; 
nkindness flies away. 

ow’s the very time to be 
njoying Closing Day. 


sy Amie 


VACATION 


ELIZABETH HUTCHISON 
(Tune: “Over the Summer Sea’) 


June days will soon be here, 

Rarest of all the year, 

We’re glad when they appear; 
Vacation’s coming. 

Then we'll be out of doors, 

In field or by the shore, 

Learning from Nature’s lore, 
And of her cunning. 

Bright sun is glowing, 

Gay flowers are growing, 

Everywhere is showing 
Nature’s bright smile. 


Blossoms and birds and trees 
Welcome the gentle breeze; 
Creation gladly sees 
Summer returning. 
Flours spent in joyous play, 
Storing up golden rays, 
"Gainst winter’s chilly days; 
Good health we’re earning. 
School days are going, 
Free hours bestowing, 
Happiness o’erflowing; 
Gaily we smile. 


MY OTHER TEACHER 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Summer is a teacher fine, 
After school is done. 

She can teach a lot of things 
While we are having fun. 


She can teach with pictures bright 
Of trees and flowers fair, 

Of colored birds and butterflies 
Flitting through the air. 


Everywhere outdoors she calls, 
“Look! See! See!” 

And if you do, you'll learn a lot 
From her quite easily. 


A POLITE FRIEND 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Now “Please” is such an easy word to 
say, 

And “Thank you” is as simple as can be; 

“Excuse me” hardly takes a minutes 


time, 

And neither does its twin phrase, “Pardon 
me.” 

But since so much of pleasant friendli- 
ness 


Upon such little things as this depend, 

And since I like kindhearted people 
best, 

I, too, will try to be a polite friend. 
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BETTY'S BIRTHDAY CAKE 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


A birthday cake with candles! 
How many? Let me see. 

If it were Nancy’s birthday, 
There would be only three. 


There would be one for Baby, 
And ten for Mary Lou; 

So add them all together, 
And then divide by two. 


If you were very careful 
Not to make one mistake, 
You'll know how many candles 
There are on Betty’s cake. 


HAIL VACATION 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Hail vacation, glad you’re here, 
Waited for you most a year! 


[am very fond of you; 
You bring lovely things to do— 


Hiking over hilltops high 
As the fleecy clouds flit by; 


Rowing gaily down the stream 
As the oars with silver gleam; 


Going camping, catching fish; 
What more could a fellow wish? 


PLAYING CIRCUS 


INEZ GEORGE GRIDLEY 


Old Shep made the dandiest camel (we 
tied a hump on his back), 

While Patty and Mary rode horses (they 
pranced along down the track), 

And the cat was a Bengal tiger!’ (We had 
to pretend he was wild, 

For Mouser just wouldn’t play circus. He 
went purring along, meek and mild.) 

Johnny Blake and I were an elephant first; 
then he was a funny clown 

And I was the circus man with a whip, 
who keeps cracking it up and down. 

When we marched around past the win- 
dow and Mother saw our parade, 

She came out with a platter of cookies and 
a pitcher of pink lemonade. 


GOOD MANNERS 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


It isn’t so much the thing we say 
As the manner in which we say it; 
A debt of kindness to all we owe— 
Good manners is how we pay it! 
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AN HONEST ELF 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


I met a jolly elf one day, 
As jolly as could be; 

And when I laughed both loud and long 
He laughed right back to me; 

But when I shouted angry words 
He growled ferociously. 


His name was Echo and he knew 
Just what he was about; 

As to his honesty there could 
Not be a bit of doubt, 

For always he gave back to me 
The thing that I sent out. 


He taught a lesson that will help, 
As through this life I go; 

A lesson that will help me live 
And make my spirit grow— 
That [ll get back just what I give 

To other folks, you know. 


BEHAVIOR A BC'S 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


An Exercise for Thirteen Children 


(Each child displays two consecutive 
letters of the alphabet.) 


A lways stand for what is true; 

B e honest in all things you do. 

C lothe your mind in regal dress; 
D o not be content with less. 

E. at the kind of food you should; 
F ail not in keeping your health good. 
G ladly lend a helping hand; 

H onorably take the right stand. 

I njure not your foes or friends; 

J oin with others for good ends. 
K eep your mind alert alway; 

L. earn some new thing every day. 
M ake the most of passing hours; 
N ever scatter thorns, but flowers. 
O bey your parents, teachers, too; 
P ersistence bring to problems new. 
Q uickly put to rout grim fear; 

R_ adiate hope and good cheer. 

S tand alert with open mind; 

T ruths of life are yours to find. 

U se every opportunity 

V ery courteous to be. 

W aste not time, tis treasure rare. 
X (Ex) cel in sports by playing fair. 
Y ield no point in honor’s code; 

7. igzag not along life’s road. 


A CLOSING FLAG-DAY NUMBER 


LEAH GIBBS KNOBBE 


Now to close our program, 
We ask you to rise and sing. 
With “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
Let’s make the rafters ring! 


VACATION 


MAUDE M. GRANT 


Summer before me, all golden and blue, 

So many things I am planning to do. 

What shall be first? Oh, where shall I 
go? 

Up on the hill where the breezes blow? 


Down in the meadow where the daisies 
swing? 

Out in the woods where the wild birds 
sing? 

Follow the course of the little brown 


brook 


Over the stones to a cool shady nook? 


Race down the lane where the blueberries 
grow? 


What shall I do first? I don’t know! 


OLD GLORY 


LEAH GIBBS KNOBBE 


A Flag Day Acrostic 


(One child enters carrying the flag. 
Eight children follow him. They carry the 
letters forming the words “Old Glory.” 
The child with the flag stands to one side 
at front of stage. The others salute the 
flag as cach speaks his line.) 


FIRST CHILD—Over the land and over 
the sea, 

SECOND CHILD—Loved by you and 
loved by me, 

THIRD CHILD—Dauntless and fearless 
ever she'll fly— 

FOURTH CHILD—Guardian of land and 
sea and sky. 

FIFTH CHILD—Long may her glorious 
colors wave 

SIXTH CHILD—O’er the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. 

SEVENTH CHILD—Respected wherever 
her colors are flown, 

FIGHTH CHILD—You and I may be 
proud to call her our own! 


BEST OF ALL 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


A Closing Day Recitation 


(A little child holds the hand of a 


smaller boy.) 


Peter has a pony, 

A pony white and brown; 
Willie has a wagon 

To coast about the town. 


I’ve a little brother; 
Don’t you think he’s dear? 
Brought him “long to Closing Day; 
Aren’t you glad he’s here? 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MR. ANGLO-SAXON—A tall boy with 
fair hair and blue eyes. Wears a knee- 
length tunic of brown cambric, slashed at 
the lower edge to form fringe. An an- 
imal skin or a fur piece is thrown over one 
shoulder. Legs and arms are bare. Gaudy 
jewelry may be worn on the arms and 
around the neck. 

MR. LATIN—Wears a white toga made 
of a length of cloth thrown over the left 
shoulder so that the end in front almost 
reaches the floor. The part behind is then 
brought around under the right arm in 
graceful folds, and again thrown over the 
left shoulder. 

MR. DANISH—Wears a_ knee-length 
tunic, a bright-colored cape, and a helmet 
to which is attached a pair of wings or a 
pair of horns cut from cardboard. 

MOTHER ENGLISH—A tall girl who car- 
ries herself with dignity. Wears a long, 
flowing, white gown with full skirt, long 
full sleeves, and high waistline. 

"MISS IRISH—Wears a simple green dress, 
ankle length. 

MISS FRENCH—Wears an old-fashioned 
court gown of some rich color. 

MR. GREEK—Wears a tunic reaching to 
the knees and held at the waist by a girdle. 
A mantle is thrown over one shoulder. 

worps—Small children who wear pla- 
cards on which are printed the words they 
represent. All of the words suggested 
need not be used. 

MR. SLANG 

MISS INCORRECT GRAMMAR 

MR. MISSPELLED WORD 

MISS MISPRONUNCIATION 

Wear placards on which 
their names are printed. 
STAGE SETTING 

The setting for the play may be very 
simple, using only chairs and a table on 
which are a large dictionary, some books, 
magazines, and papers. If an elaborate 
setting is desired, the stage may be fur- 
nished as a library. As the scene opens, 
Mr. Anglo-Saxon, Mr. Latin, Mr. Danish, 
Miss Irish, Miss French, and Mr. Greek are 
seated informally about the stage, Mr. 
Anglo-Saxon being in the center. 





— 
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The House of Words 


FOR ALL GRADES 
CARROLL SCHELL VOSS 


THE Pray 


MR. ANGLO-SAXON—Mother English is 
looking very sad this morning. I wish I 
knew her trouble and could help her. 

MR. LATIN—I noticed, too, that she 
seemed unhappy. 

MR. DANISH—Here she comes now. 
(Enter Mother English, looking sad.) 

ALL (rising)—Good morning, dear 
Mother English. 

MOTHER ENGLISH (in a kind voice) — 
Good morning to all of you. 

MR. ANGLO-SAXON—Please join us. 

MOTHER ENGLISH—Not today, thank 
you, Mr. Anglo-Saxon. I am very busy. 
(She puts her hand on his shoulder affec- 
tionately.) 1 must supply words for all 
the papers, magazines, and books which 
are to be published. I must go to my 
work immediately. (She goes out.) 

MR. ANGLO-SAXON (looking around, 
frowning)—There is someone in_ this 
House of Words whom Mother English 
doesn’t like. There is someone who is 
treating her unkindly and making her un- 
happy. I’m going to find out who it is. 

MISS IRISH—Who could it be? 

MR. ANGLO-SAXON—I believe she really 
dislikes all of us. I wonder whether 
Mother English would not be happier if 
we were all to leave this House of Words. 

ALL—Leave Mother English? 

MISS FRENCH—Perhaps she doesn’t like 
you, Mr. Anglo-Saxon. 

MR. ANGLO-SAXON (drawing himself 
up proudly) —I! The great Anglo-Saxon! 





This play provides information useful in 
connection with the Illustrated Unit of 
Work, on pages 35-44. 











I know 1 am very plain and homely, by 
Mother English loves me best of all. No 
one has done so much for her as I have. 
She wouldn’t be living today if it weren't 
for me. 

MR. GREEK—I suppose you have given , 
great deal to Mother English. 

MR. ANGLO-SAXON—Indeed, I have. |'l} 
admit there was nothing fancy about 
what I gave her. My gifts were all plain, 
simple, sensible words that she uses every 
day. Little children always learn to speak 
first the common words I gave her. 

MR. DANISH—Tell us more about your 
Saxon words. 

(All sit down exce pt Mr. Anglo-Saxon.) 

MR. ANGLO-SAXON—Well, I gave pro- 
nouns to Mother English, such as I, me, 
and us. We couldn’t speak about relatives 
if it weren’t for me. Brodher, sister, 
mother, and father were presents from 
me. As for other words, I won’t tire you 
by telling all I gave Mother English. It 
would take all day. 

Miss IRISH—I didn’t know you had 
done so much. 

MR. ANGLO-SAXON—If you want to 
know all I did, just look in that big dic- 
tionary that belongs to Mother English. 
(Points to dictionary.) She has every- 
thing written down in that, over five hun- 
dred thousand words. Of them all, my 
words are most important. 

ALL—Oh! Oh! 

MR. ANGLO-SAXON—Let me show you 
a few of my most used words. (He goes 
to the door and calls the Words.) This! 
Good! Swing! Be! Sun! Ship! (Words 
come in, one at a time, as called, and stand 
in a group at side stage so that they ma) 
be seen by the actors and by the audience. 
Mr. Anglo-Saxon moves back to center 
stage.) You see Mother English couldn't 
spare me. But there is someone causing 
trouble in this House of Words. I won- 
der who it can be. (Continued on page 58) 
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WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND 


The Circus Comes oY 1 iat VaNDeven 
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*The pupils’ parts are in %4 time for ease in reading. T.B., tuned bells; TRI, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; 
TAM., tambourine; CYM., cymbals. R indicates rap of tambourine; § indicates shake. 
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The Boiling Kettle 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


BLANCHE GRAHAM WILLIAMS 


CHARACTERS 


JAMES WATT 

AUNT 

SERVANT 

WALTER SCOTT 

SIR WELDON FORBES 

MR. EDWARDS 

MEMBERS OF THI 
many as desired, 


LUNAR sSOCcIETY—As 


THe Pray 
SCENE | 


The time is about 1750; the place, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in a room of a humble 
home furnished with a plain table, chairs, 
a corner cupboard, and so on. There is a 
great open fireplace. On a crane extended 
over burning logs (represented by a cov- 
ering of red paper over lamp bulbs), 
hangs a teakettle, from the spout of which 
issues steam. (This can be accomplished 
by placing a small alcohol lamp within the 
kettle, with a very small, shallow pan of 
water over it, from which steam rises.) 
As the curtain opens, a thirteen-year-old 
boy stands near the fireplace watching the 
teakettle. He reaches over and lifts the lid. 

AUNT—James Watt, how many times 
have you taken that lid off the teakettle 
and put it on? Can’t you come over to 
this table and do your lessons? 

JAMES—But, Aunt, the logs are red, the 
red coals glow, and the kettle boils! 

AUNT—What has that to do with get- 
ting your lessons, pray tell. It is not yet 
time for tea. 

yaMes—I know, Aunt, but see, when 
I raise the lid the vapor wreaths rise! 

AUNT—Yes, and many’s the time I’ve 
had a bad burn from that hot steam, and 
you may well be careful yourself. 

gaMeEs (after quite a long silence, dur- 
ing which he has secretly drawn a small 
cup from his pocket and placed it over 
the spout)——There are whole beads of it! 

AUNT—What on earth? Beads of what? 

jJaMES—Little beads of water made by 
the steam. See, Aunt! They look like 
perspiration, don’t they? I put the cup 
over the spout in this way and the steam 
puts the little drops inside the cup. 
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AUNTt—That’s nothing, lad. Many is 
the time when I lift the lid from the por- 
ridge that the lid is covered with these lit- 
tle drops of moisture. 

jaMes—The pot must have been cool 
when it came from the cupboard. 

AUNT—So it was. 

JAMES (with a sudden new im pulse ) — 
Aunt, you see this spoon? When I put it 
over the spout I feel a force against it, and 
sometimes if I keep it there tight enough 
the lid dances a little jig. 

AUNT—It does that often when the ket- 
tle boils fiercely. It’s high time you were 
at your lessons though, my boy. 

jaMEes—But that’s a lesson, Aunt. 

AUNT—Did the master say as much? 

JaMES—No, but he tells us to think, 
and I have been thinking a lot about the 
force of the steam within the kettle. 

AUNT—Oh, nonsense, boy. The steam 
has always been coming out of the spout 
like that. 

jJaMes—It might be made to do a big 
piece of pulling or pushing. 

AUNT—Now, Jamie, don’t spend your 
time wastefully dreaming. 

JAMES (with new inspiration) —Aunt, 
did you ever see my electric machine? 

AUNT—No, what on earth is an “elec- 
tric machine”? 

JaMEsS—Come, Tll show you. (He 
takes a contraption out of one of his bulg- 
ing pockets.) Here it is! 

AUNT—Umph! It doesn’t look like 
much of a machine to me. 

yJaMes—Well, just take hold of the 
end of the wire. Here, take this handle. 





Science clubs may wish to present this play at 
one of their meetings. Questions on elemen- 
tary science are answered by Glenn O. Blough 
in “Your Counselor Service.” 











Now we'll see 


Vil take hold of this one. 
what happens when we turn on this little 


switch. Hold it tight now! 

(James turns on the switch, and an 
electric shock is the result.) 

AUNT (shricking)—James Watt, what 
in the world!) Would you kill your aunt 
with that machine of yours? I never had 
such a shock in all my life. 

jJAMES—lIsn’t it funny? 

AUNT—That, funny? 

JAMES—It won’t hurt. 

AUNT—Might as well as scare a person 
to death. 

games (in a cheerful 2o0ice)—That 
current may be good for something. It 
might move a toy cart, or something 
much bigger maybe. 

AUNT—If your head isn’t full of the 
queerest schemes! Don’t tell me any more 
and, for pity’s sake, don’t try any more 
experiments on me. Come, come, I feel 
the need of a cup of hot tea. The kettle 
still boils. Suppose you tell me about the 
things you saw when you looked through 
that glass tube at the stars. 

yaMes—That’s such fun, too, Aunt. 
Wait, I'll lift off the kettle for you. 

(James hurries to lift the kettle from 
the crane. His aunt spreads the cloth and 
gets dishes from the cupboard. She places 
cake on the table, puts tea in the pot to 
steep, and both sit down. As curtain i 
drawn, James begins to tell in pantomime 
about the telescope and his study of th 
stars.) 

ScENE II 

The time is between 1790 and 1800. 
James Watt is poring over a huge volume 
in his study, a comfortable and interest 
ing room with a fireplace, chairs, tables 


globes, and mechanical instruments 0 
many kinds. One (Continued on page 6) 
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Gifts from the 


I> Warl> 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 


Teacher Training Departments, 


Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y 


& IT IS interesting to consid- 

er how many, many things 
which affect our ways of living 
have come to us from the Old 
World. All the early discoveries 
and inventions of mankind are 
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a part of our inheritance. The 
greater share of the foods that we 
eat, the clothes that we wear, and 
the very words that we speak, had 
their origin in the lands across 
the sea, hundreds of years ago. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
UNIT OF WORK 
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* 4 sR Pe ¥ 
Doris FE. Wright 
Along with our other domes- 


tic animals, horses are a gift 
from the Old World. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


B THOUSANDS of years ago, the New 

World had no human inhabitants. 
Animals were the only living things on our 
hemisphere. Then, scientists tell us, Mon- 
golian travelers from Siberia began to en- 
ter at the northwest, across Bering Strait, 
and into what is now Alaska. 

Bering Strait at the place where Siberia 
and Alaska are closest is about fifty miles 
wide. Farther south the Aleutian Islands 
provide a series of stepping stones from 
the Old World to the New. It was in 
this way, we are told, that the American 
Indian’s ancestors came to our shores. 
Although these people developed into a 
distinct species, ‘they are of the same race 
as the Chinese and the Lapp. 

These first immigrants moved south- 
ward, and occupied all the desirable hunt- 
ing grounds. Later arrivals were obliged 
to remain in the far north. They are now 
known as Eskimos, 

Indians and Eskimos brought very lit- 
tle with them from the Old World. It 
was the European immigrants who first 
brought to the New World the many in- 
ventions and discoveries which the Old 
World had previously developed. 

From the period of colonization to the 
present, our debt to European and Asiatic 
civilization has been much greater than 
we perhaps realize. It is a good thing, 
therefore, for us to pause and take stock 
of what we owe to the older nations. 


Objectives 


To develop an international attitude: 
an appreciation of our debt to other 
peoples. 

To emphasize the peaceful arts and the 
everyday life of man rather than his con- 
quests. 

To give concrete examples of ways in 
which civilized man has changed and im- 
proved his natural environment. 

To give the concept of constant change 
and development. To children the uni- 
verse is a static thing, and present condi- 
tions the only permanent ones. 


For Primary Grades 


H DISTINGUISH between a discovery, 

which is something waiting to be 
found, and an invention, something ab- 
solutely new. Discuss this difference. Of 
course children are both inventors and 
discoverers all the time, even though none 
of their discoveries are really original ones. 
They invent, for example, when they de- 


PLATE II (36) 


vise a tackle or a lever in playing with 
their blocks; when they think up different 
methods of getting along together; or 
when they try a new way to solve a math- 
ematical problem. 

Every day girls and boys discover ordi- 
nary things in their environment like the 
power of the wind or the heat of fire, 
which adults take for granted. We can 
easily lead children to think of real inven- 
tions. For example, ask: “How about 
the wheel, children? Was it always here? 
Where did it come from? How did any- 
one come to think of it? What value 
does it have?” 

Give the children a short list of things 
to classify as inventions or discoveries. 
Use common things in the children’s en- 
vironment such as matches, iron, coal, a 
diamond, and an automobile. Then have 
the children add other inventions and dis- 
coveries to the list. 

After this exercise the children will be 
ready for a study of silk (a discovery), 
and of glass and paper (inventions). Get 
them to imagine what the world would be 
like without these gifts from the past. 


For Middle Grades 


BM BEFORE beginning this section, or 

showing the unit to the children, ask 
them to make lists of the plant and ani- 
mal foods which the colonists and others 
brought to this country. They should 
omit zoo animals and other animals in 
captivity. 

Before the outline is made, discuss the 
food problems of the Pilgrims and other 
early colonists. What new foods did they 
find here? What foods did they miss? 
While this exercise will be little more than 
intelligent guessing, it will set the chil- 
dren thinking, and serve to arouse interest 
in the general theme of the unit. 

Because of the limitation of space, only 
one natural product, spice, is taken up in 
the middle-grade section, in addition to 
the general discussion. After working 
through a study of spices with its accom- 
panying activities, other food studies may 
be undertaken. 

Study groups may be formed which 
look into several natural Old World prod- 
ucts and report their findings to the whole 
class. There would not be as detailed a 
study possible in following the small- 
group plan, but the children would cover 
a wider field. There would also be more 
opportunity for initiative and leadership. 


The play on page 32 correlates 
well with this unit of work. 


For Upper Grades 


@ THE general theme of the arts as 
“eifts from the Old World” might be 
approached by a consideration of what we 
owe toeach country. What do we owe to 
China? To India? To the Arabs? 

To some we owe our language, to oth- 
ers our alphabet, number system, music, 
sculpture, and painting. To still others 
we owe most of the ideas upon which our 
modern thinking is based. Pythagoras, 
Euclid, and Plato are only a few leaders of 
thought from one country, Greece. 

When children realize that everything 
which happened earlier than about four 
hundred years ago was a development of 
the Old World, they can appreciate our 
debt to past generations. 


Bibliography 


For the Teacher 


“Apple Study” and “The Orange Indus- 
try” (Industrial Arts Cooperative Serv- 
ice, 519 West 121st Street, New York 
City). 

Bonser, Frederick G.; and Mossman, L. C.: 
Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools 
(Macmiilan). 

“Clothing,” No. 74, and “Glass, Paper,” 
No. 75, Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity). 

Stokowski, Olga Samaroff: The Layman’s 
Music Book (Norton). 

Van Loon, Hendrik Willem: 
(Simon & Schuster). 

Also see many different references in ency- 
clopedias. 


The Arts 


For Primary Grades 


Shillig, Elnora E.: The Four Wonders 
(Rand McNally). Includes silk. 

Story of Glass, 1.L.S., No. 52; Story of 
Silk, I.L.S., No. 93 (Owen). 

Tappan, Eva March: Makers of Man) 
Things (Houghton Mifflin). Paper- 


making. 
For Middle Grades 


Dopp, K. E.: The Early Herdsmen and 
The Early Farmers (Rand McNally). 
Natural History Magazine, March 1938. 
“The Story of Spices,” $.50 (Museum 
of Natural History, New York City). 
Slade’s Story of Spices, $.10 (D. and L. 
Slade, 189 State Street, Boston, Mass.)- 


For Upper Grades 


Goepp, Philip H.: Great Works of Music 
(Garden City Pub. Co.). 

Newman, Ernest: Sfories of the Gres 
Operas (Garden City Pub. Co.). | 
Spaeth, Sigmund G.: Great Symphonies; 
How to Recognize and Remem 

Them (Garden City Pub. Co.). 
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Matches, which we take for granted, 
are one of the inventions which man 
has made in the last hundred and 
fifty years. Ewing Galloway 


Man invented the 
wheel thousands of 
years ago, to make 
transportation easy. 


of the Ast 





Most of our garden and greenhouse flowers 
are Old World immigrants. W Henry Boller 





Our domestic swine are descended from the wild 
boar of Europe. U.S Department of Agriculture 


Though oranges are 
now grown in many 
tropical and semi- 
tropical parts of the 
world, they are na- 
tive to eastern Asia. 


Tchaikovsky and 
other Old World 
composers wrote 
music often used , — 

in programs and French names and such Old World customs as 
concerts in the baking in outdoor ovens linger in the province. of 
New World. Quebec. Many other parts of North America show 
Keystone View Co French influence, particularly in place names. 
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SOME USEFUL INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


For Primary Grades 


THE STORY OF GLASS 


@ THE shining material that we call 
glass has been known to man for a 
long time. It came from the Old World. 
Think how much the gift of glass 
means to everybody. Perhaps you have 
some glass beads or marbles, and you sure- 
ly have a glass mirror somewhere in your 
home. Your father may have a glass top 
on his desk. You probably use glass to 
protect the beautiful pictures on the walls 
of your rooms. 

Notice how perfectly a window is made 
to fulfill its purpose. The glass keeps out 
cold air and rain, but not the light. We 
can look out of a window and the sun can 
shine in. 

We use glass also at night. We turn on 
the electricity, and a light flashes on inside 
a glass bulb. One very necessary kind of 
electric light is the airplane beacon. 

Crystal or colored glass dishes make our 
tables beautiful. We drink milk poured 
from glass bottles. We buy pickles and 
jelly in glass jars. We even have a special 
kind of glass which will not break when 
we put it into the oven or on top of the 
stove. Just look around the kitchen and 
see how much glass is in use there, 

Windshields on automobiles must be 
made of glass so that the driver can see 
where he is going. We could have no tel- 
escopes or microscopes without glass. 

These are only a few of the many every- 
day uses of glass. There is nothing in 
nature exactly like glass. It all has to be 
made by man. 

We wonder how glass was first in- 
vented. Here is a story that people tell 
about the first glass ever known. 

Many years ago, some sailors built a big 
wood fire on the seashore. They sat 
around the fire for a long time; then they 
put it out. To their great surprise, lying 
in the sand under the coals was a piece of 
what we now call glass. 

The captain saw that they had made 
something new. He told others of his 
find. In time the making of glass spread 
from one country to another. 

This wonderful material is made chiefly 
from sand, With it are mixed soda or pot- 
ash, and lime. It is then heated in a fur- 
nace. At first it softens, and then melts 
into a liquid. The liquid is poured into a 
mold to make tumblers and dishes, or over 
a steel plate to make window glass. At 
first men who were called glass blowers 
made bottles, vases, and jars, but now most 
of them are made by machines. Some very 
fine glass is blown into shape. 
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After being shaped, the glass is slowly 
heated again and then slowly cooled. This 
makes it tough. Then it must be fired 
once again to make it shine. 

Because of the use of machines we are 
now able to buy at a very low cost all sorts 
of beautiful and useful objects made of 
various kinds of glass. 


+ 


THE STORY OF SILK 


B SILK, which comes from a little cater- 

pillar, was first discovered in China 
long ago. An empress, called Si-Ling-Shi, 
watched a little caterpillar spinning a co- 
coon on a mulberry tree in her garden. 
She gathered many cocoons to study. 
Then she raised silkworms, cared for the 
eggs, and learned to reel silk from the co- 
coons and weave it into fabric. Si-Ling- 
Shi is now called the “Goddess of the 
Silkworms.” 

The secret of making silk was kept in 
China for hundreds and hundreds of years, 
Caravans took the silk to other countries 
and sold it. People of Europe wore silk 
without knowing where it came from or 
what it was. 

Finally two travelers in China found 
out about the silkworm. They carried 
away some silkworm eggs in hollow bam- 
boo canes. In this way Europe began to 
produce silk. 

In Japan and China the farmers use one 
room in the house for silkworms. Here 
the eggs which the moths have laid are 
kept warm until they hatch. Then they 
must have some food, and the only food 
they will eat is fresh mulberry leaves. 

A silkworm takes about five weeks to 
grow to its full size, approximately three 
inches in length. During this period, it 
sheds its skin four times. 

After a while the worms begin to wave 
their heads around. Then the farmer 
brings in branches, and the worms climb 
up on them and spin the silk. 

The silk thread comes from inside the 
worm. Round and round goes its head, 
winding silk around its body. It takes 
three or four days to finish the cocoon. 

A few cocoons are kept alive for eggs; 
the rest are heated to kill the worms in- 
side. If this is not done, the moths will 
break open the cocoons and spoil the silk. 

In a factory the cocoons are soaked in 
warm water, and the long silk fiber is 
wound or reeled onto a wooden frame. 
Then the silk is ready to be made into 
lovely material. 


THE STORY OF PAPER 


B YOU would find it hard to get along 

without paper. There are thousands 
of uses for paper. Take a walk along , 
street or look around your house and no. 
tice the many things which are made of 
different kinds of paper. 

Of course the most important use of 
paper is for newspapers and books. Paper 
was little used until printing was invented, 
nearly five hundred years ago. 

We have many other needs for paper, 
Everybody uses wrapping paper and letter 
paper. There are paper napkins, towels, 
plates, and cartons for liquid food. The 
cardboard of which boxes are made is only 
thick paper. Wallboard, used in making 
houses, is another kind of thick paper, 
Tickets and stamps are made of paper, 
Bank notes are often called paper money. 

Think of all the uses for paper in school, 
such as blotters, books, workbooks, and so 
on. 

The secret of modern papermaking was 
learned by the Chinese at least two thou- 
sand years ago. No one else in the world 
knew how to make paper for about eight 
hundred years. Then the Arabs took some 
Chinese prisoners in a war and learned the 
process from them. 

The first machine for making paper 
was invented by a Frenchman about one 
hundred forty years ago. 

Many materials are used for paper, such 
as cotton or linen rags, wood fibers, straw, 
hemp, jute, cornstalks, and so on. The 
best paper is manufactured from linen, 
but most paper is made from wood. 

Papermaking is very simple. The fibers 
of rags or wood are cut up very fine and 
mixed with water to form a pulp. First 
the pulp is washed thoroughly, and then 
boiled with chemicals. Gelatin or rosin 
added to make it firm. Sometimes dye is 
put in to color the paper. 

To make a sheet of paper, the pulp s 
spread out on a piece of wire screen and 
shaken gently to make it smooth, The 
water in the pulp runs through the mesh 
of the screen, and the layer of pulp is left 
behind. This is taken off the screen, 
pressed and dried, and then cut into 
sheets, 

Waxed paper for wrapping food 0 
keep out the air is thin paper coated with 
wax or paraffin. Silver paper is ale 
coated in a special way. , 

Paper pulp is used to make water pail 
trays, and other hard articles. Clay * 
added to the pulp, and then it is put int? 
a mold and pressed into shape. Some sult 
cases and trunks are made in this way: 

Tissue paper, crepe paper, paper towe™ 
ing, and wallpaper are some of the many 
different kinds of paper. You can read!) 
find one hundred different uses which yo 
yourself have for paper. It is easy 00 * 
why this is called “the paper age.” 
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Paper, man’s cheapest writing mate- 
rial, became common soon after print- 
Machinery for paper- ing was invented. Ewing Galloway 
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PLANTS AND ANIMALS 
For Middle Grades 


WHERE SOME OF OUR COMMON PLANTS 
AND ANIMALS CAME FROM 


ANIMALS 


B@ WHEN the first colonists arrived in 
the New World, they found among 
the Indians no tame animals except the 
dog. All the other animals of the farm 
which we have today were unknown. One 
of the first things done was to bring over 
boatloads of domestic animals, which the 
colonists felt to be indispensable. 

The Spaniards brought many riding 
horses, some of which escaped from their 
owners. These horses and their descend- 
ants became the wild ponies of the plains, 
and you may be sure that the plains In- 
dians were not slow to capture and tame 
them. The early Spanish colonists also 
brought sheep, some of which were taken 
over by the Navaho Indians of the South- 
west. They used the wool of the sheep to 
make blankets. 

Other colonists brought sheep, pigs, 
sturdy work horses, and, most important 
of ail, cattle, for their farms. The colo- 
nists also brought chickens and other 
poultry, although they found many wild 
turkeys in America. 


Witp FLowers AND WEEDS 


There are many native flowers in the 
New World. One of the most Widely dis- 
tributed is the goldenrod. Others are the 
violet, anemone, columbine, gentian, tril- 
lium, and daisy. 

Many of our weeds and coarse roadside 
flowers came from abroad. They were not 
brought over purposely, as the animals 
were, but their seeds came unintentionally 
in bags of grain. When the grain was 
sowed, of course the weed seeds were 
sowed too. Among these weeds are bur- 
dock, thistle, chicory, tansy, yarrow, mul- 
lein, dandelion, and buttercup. 


TREES 


Our trees from the Old World are of 
several kinds. There are shade or deco- 
rative trees, as the Lombardy poplar, 
Norway spruce, Japanese cherry, German 
linden, and many others. The most com- 
mon of the nut trees are the chestnut, 
almond, filbert, and English walnut. 

Practically all of our common fruit 
trees were brought over by colonists. ‘They 
were either grafted to the native trees, or 
planted. We may mention the apple, 
orange, lemon, peach, plum, pear, cherry, 
date, and banana. They came from var- 
ious parts of the world, where they origi- 
nally grew wild. 
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GRAIN 


As is well known, maize or Indian corn 
was found among the Indians when the 
white people arrived in the New World. 
Wheat, barley, rye, oats, rice, buckwheat, 
and millet, to mention but a few, are all 
Old World products. One of the first 
things the colonists did was to import 
these common grains as seed, to plant on 
their newly cleared farms. 


OTHER Foop PLANTs 


The early colonists found many food 
plants in the New World. White pota- 
toes and sweet potatoes were both un- 
known until America was discovered. The 
Spaniards found them in the highlands of 
South America and took them to Europe 
as a curiosity. Squashes and pumpkins 
are native New World plants, also beans, 
tomatoes, peppers, and peanuts. 

However, from Europe and Asia came 
the majority of the plant foods we use. 
These include many root vegetables, as 
turnip, carrot, parsnip, beet, radish; the 
chief leaf vegetables, as lettuce, spinach, 
and cabbage; the main-stem vegetables, as 
celery, endive, and asparagus; and some of 
the common fruit vegetables, as pea, cu- 
cumber, eggplant, and artichoke. 

Onions and leeks, which are bulbs, are 
native products of the Old World, as are 
melons, watermelons, and some berries. 

Most of the world’s coffee is today pro- 
duced in South America, but both coffee 
and tea were originally imported only 
from abroad. Coffee came from Asia and 
Africa, and tea from China and other 
parts of the East. Cocoa, on the other 
hand, is from a New World plant native 
to Mexico. 

So, it would seem, the greater part of 
our bill of fare, both meat and vegetable, 
as well as many of our flowers, originated 


in the Old World. 
+ 


SPICES -TREASURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


B THE housekeeper of today can buy 

boxes of spice for a few cents apiece. 
Hardly a family is too poor to have a 
shaker of pepper on the table, or nutmeg 
to flavor a custard pie. 

This has not always been true, and the 
story of spices is one of the most colorful 
chapters in the ‘history of food. That 
story includes caravans, sea captains, and 
explorers, and even the discovery of the 


New World. 





Spices are oily, aromatic vegetable prod. 
ucts used chiefly for seasoning food. They 
come from various parts of the plant— 
sometimes the roots, like ginger; some. 
times the bark, like cinnamon. Cloves are 
dried flower buds; pepper, nutmeg, and 
many others are seeds; and herbs produce 
aromatic oils in their leaves. 

Spices were used thousands of years ago, 
Most of them originated in the East Indies, 
and especially in the romantic Spice |s. 
lands or the Moluccas. These are a group 
of volcanic islands north of Australia, 

All through the Middle Ages, thes 
spices were brought to countries around 
the Mediterranean Sea by Arab traders, 
who got them from the caravans of the 
East. The Arabs told the people of Europe 
that spices came from “Araby” and were 
obtained with much danger. The traders 
were able to get huge prices for their 
wares. You see, spices in those days were 
almost a necessity because there was no ice 
to keep foods fresh, and very little variety 
in the daily diet. 

The great traveler, Marco Polo, was the 
first to interest Europeans in getting their 
own spices instead of depending on the 
Arab traders for them. After his journey 
to China and the East in the thirteenth 
century, he wrote a book about his travel 
in which he told of seeing the many spice 
trees growing. 

These tales interested the European 
merchants and sailors, who then began to 
voyage to the East where they could buy 
and sell spices themselves. Venice and 
Genoa became rich through the spice 
trade. 

Everyone talked about a new route to 
India and the Spice Islands, where thes 
spices grew. Columbus did more than 
talk. He set out to find that route. In- 
deed he thought he had found it, and, a 
we know, called the people he met in 
America “Indians.” 

Columbus found no spices, for with th 
exception of allspice in the West Indies 
the vanilla bean in Mexico, and herbs, 
practically no spices grew in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

A short route to India not having been 
found, traders from Portugal, Holland, 
and England began to sail south of Afric: 
around the Cape of Good Hope, bound 
for the Spice Islands. Each of the thre: 
countries tried to get what is called 1 
monopoly of the spice trade, so that 10 
other country could get any spices and the 
price would stay high. 

Of course, such greed could not las 
forever. In time all of the wild spices 
like the wild grains, were cultivated. 
soon as they were abundant, prices wet 
down. 

So today we have spices on every table 
and on every kitchen shelf. The Ess 
Indies, however, because of their climatt 
still produce most of the spices and ® 
them all over the world. 
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Wheat was brought to the New 
World by the early colonists. Now 
the United States is one of the prin- 
The luscious peach is a cipal wheat-producing countries of 
relative of the almond the world. Kwing Galloway 
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ORIGINS OF OUR CULTURE 
For Upper Grades 


THE GIFT OF SPEECH 


@ SPEECH or language is sometimes re- 

garded as a tool—the tool of thought. 
It may also be considered as a great crea- 
tive product of our civilization, and so we 
shall think of it here. 

The most important language to us per- 
sonally is the English language, because it 
is through English that we express our 
own needs and ideas. But do not forget 
that in a great part of the New World, 
Spanish and Portuguese are the important 
tongues. In certain parts of Canada, 
French is the language spoken. This vari- 
ation is because the dominant group of 
settlers in each locality imposed their lan- 
guage upon the rest. 

Manhattan Island was first settled by 
the Dutch, who called it New Amster- 
dam, and the Dutch language was the one 
used until 1664, when the English took 
the island. Promptly New Amsterdam be- 
came New York, and in time the use of 
Dutch died out, and English was the lan- 
guage which everybody spoke. However, 
there are many reminders of the Dutch 
settlement, All over New York City there 
are squares, streets, parks, and waterways 
whose names come from the Dutch lan- 
guage. Some of them are: Amsterdam 
Avenue, Stuyvesant Square, Van Court- 
landt Park, the famous Bowery, Harlem 
River, and Spuyten Duyvil Creek. North 
of the city are the Catskill Mountains and 
many towns which still bear Dutch names. 

The Spaniards, who were the first ex- 
plorers and settlers, have left their trail 
mainly in the South and West. Florida is 
from a Spanish word meaning flowery. 
Santa Fe means holy faith. San Jose, San 
Francisco, San Diego, and many other 
cities were given their names in this form 
by Spaniards to honor their religious saints. 
The Sierras were also named by the Span- 
iards, sierra meaning ridge. Rio Grande 
is Spanish for great river. 

From the French we have the names of 
Lake Champlain; the state of Louisiana; 
and the cities of New Orleans, Lafayette, 
and St. Louis, to mention but a few. 

Far more of our geographical names 
come from England. The Atlantic sea- 
board particularly has many places bear- 
ing English names. The English named 
Virginia for Queen Elizabeth, the virgin 
queen. They named Georgia for King 
George, and the Carolinas for Queen 
Caroline. Pennsylvania or Penn’s Woods 
was named for the English Quaker, 
William Penn. In fact, the majority of 
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our geographical names in the New World 
are Old World importations. 

Place names, of course, are but a small 
part of the debt we owe for our language. 
All of our common nouns and verbs de- 
veloped before the New World was dis- 
covered, as well as our adjectives and most 
of the words with which we express basic 
ideas, such as home, work, and truth. 


° 


THE GIFT OF LITERATURE 


H NOT only was our speech brought 

from the Old World, but also many 
of the ideas we gain from written lan- 
guage, as well as the alphabet, the art of 
printing, and the art of bookmaking. The 
debt we owe to the Old World for liter- 
ature Continues to the present time. 


Fotk AND Famy Srories 


Our own country has little folklore 
except from the American Indians. 

Two of the very old books of folklore 
from the Old World are the Jataka Tales 
from India and the Arabian Nights from 
the Near East. Greece gave us Aesop’s 
Fables, 

From Germany we have the famous sto- 
ries collected by two brothers, Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales; and from Perrault in France 
we have a group of tales which includes 
“Bluebeard.” We have the famous tales of 
Hans Christian Andersen, from Denmark. 
England gave us Mother Goose, and the 
tales of Robin Hood and his merry men. 
Some of our best folk stories, like “Tom 
Thumb,” came from England. 

FicTION 

Much of the best fiction we read 
comes from England. We enjoy Rudyard 
Kipling’s Just So Stories and Jungle Books. 
Stevenson in Scotland has furnished Kid- 
napped and Treasure Island. 

Johanna Spyri from Switzerland has 
given us Heidi, a story of the Alps. Selma 
Lagerléf has written a Swedish classic, 
The Wonderful Adventures of Nils. A 
Spanish story by Cervantes, Don Quixote, 
is another tale known to everybody. 


CHARACTERS IN FICTION 
Fictitious characters become real to us. 
We each have our favorites. Alice in her 
Wenderland really lives for children all 
over the world. We sorrow over the trou- 
bles of David Copperfield and Oliver 
Twist as though they were our friends. 





In Shakespeare’s plays, the woes of Rome, 
and Juliet and the jokes of Petruchio anq 
Katharine seem so real that they influence 
our thinking. 


POETRY 


Children read verse of Stevenson and 
Milne without realizing that it come 
from abroad. As we grow older we haye 
the poetry of Chaucer, Wordsworth, 
Keats, Shelley, the Brownings, Tennyson, 
and Masefield; and the plays of William 
Shakespeare. 

We have translations of great poetry 
from almost every land. Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyssey are read more often in Eng- 
lish than in the original Greek. 


THe Brie 


To us the greatest literature of all is the 
Bible. This is not one book, but a rich 
collection of books, including history, sto- 
ries, poetry, drama, prophecy, and letters, 
coming to us from the Old World. 


° 


THE GIFT OF MUSIC 


B NEVER have people had such an op- 

portunity to enjoy good music a 
today. Not only are there phonograph 
records, but the radio has brought music 
to many who have not before been able tw 
hear the work of the great composers. Let 
us consider how much of this music comes 


from the Old World. 


OPERAS 

Since operas are usually written in 
French, German, or Italian, we can be 
quite sure that they are of foreign origin. 
One of the greatest composers of opera is 
a German, Richard Wagner. Others are 
Verdi and Puccini from Italy, Gounod 
from France, and Strauss and Mozart 
from Austria. 


SONGS 


Of our national airs, “America” and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” have English 
tunes. “All through the Night” is a love- 
ly old Welsh folk song, and “Love's Old 
Sweet Song” is Irish. “Juanita” is a Span- 
ish melody. 


GreEAT MUSICIANS 


We all enjoy the music of Beethoven, 
Bach, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Handel, 
Schumann, and Wagner, from Germany; 
and of Mozart, Haydn, and Schubert, 
from Austria. 

Dvorak was a Bohemian, Grieg a Not- 
wegian, and Tchaikovsky a Russian. 
of these men composed songs as well # 
pieces for piano and orchestra. Many 
compositions by these and other compos 
are very familiar to Americans. 
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HH. Armstrong Roberts 


The early Egyptians, a grain-growing people, first 
domesticated the cat to destroy rats and mice. 


For Primary Grades 


Glass— 

1. List things made of glass. 

2. Find out how mirrors are made. 
Scratch the metallic coating off the back 
of a piece of mirror. 

3. Examine some beautiful glass. 
a glass exhibit. 

4. Collect beads in different colors. 

§. Examine various kinds of glass under 
a microscope. 

6. Learn about the glass dishes which 
can be used on top of the stove or in the 
oven without breaking. 

7. Learn how glass is made into fabrics. 
Silk- 

1. Examine a silk cocoon. 

2. Ravel out samples of silk to secure 
fibers. Look at fibers under a microscope. 

3. Collect some samples of silk, plain, 
colored, patterns woven in, and patterns 
stamped on after the silk is woven. 

4. Collect pictures about silk. 

§. Learn something about children of 
China and Japan, especially the work of 
children in connection with silk making. 

6. Look at samples of rayon and find 
out how it is made. 

7. Compare silk with other fabrics as 
to durability, and so on. 

Paper- 

1. Collect samples of all the kinds of 
paper used in school. 

2. Make a list of uses for paper. 

3. Look at samples of paper and card- 
board under a microscope. 

4. Look at pictures showing the manu- 
facture of paper. 

§. Observe a demonstration of paper- 
making. 

6. Hold papers up to the light and ob- 
serve the watermarks. These are made 
by placing forms on the wire mold so that 
the wet pulp takes the impression. 


Visit 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON THE UNIT, 
“GIFTS FROM THE OLD WORLD" 


For Middle Grades 


1. Make a collection of the spices used 
in the kitchens of the pupils. Children 
should taste each one. Ask the children 
to use these spices in cooking. If there are 
no facilities for cooking in your school, 
give out simple recipes which the children 
can copy and use at home. Samples of the 
cookery can be brought to school for the 
class to taste. The recipes may include 
oatmeal cookies, gingerbread men, spiced 
pears, apple marmalade, tomato juice, and 
brown Betty. 

2. Post a paper with various spice head- 
ings. The children are to find out at home 
how these are used, and place the name of 
the food cooked under the proper head- 
ing. Let this be a continuous record, add- 
ed to from day to day. 

3. Make a study of herbs. Common 
ones are: bay leaves, savory, marjoram, 
sage, thyme, mint, and parsley. Gather 
some of these herbs if possible and use 
them to flavor salads and cottage cheese. 


For Upper Grades 
LITERATURE 


No special books can be suggested for 
this study, as school libraries differ so 
much. Children should become conscious 
of the varied literature coming from dif- 
ferent countries. Each pupil may make a 
list by countries of the stories and books 
he has read. Start with the folk and fairy 
tales that everyone knows. In many easy 
readers, sources of our common folk ma- 
terial are given. Borrow these from the 
lower grades and analyze the contents. 
Committees could do this and list the re- 
sults of their research. Such a list could 
be consulted for the individual lists. 

Poems may be similarly studied and list- 
ed by the pupils. 

Collect books from various countries. 
It would probably be best to start with the 
books of England. Let the pupils keep a 
list of the new ones they read. 

We must distinguish carefully between 
English books and, for example, the books 
about Robin Hood and King Arthur by 
Howard Pyle, an American. While this 
author took English folk material for his 
content, the books must count as Ameri- 
can literature. 


The class should visit a public library, 
Ask the librarian to talk on books of other 
lands, and show copies. If this is not pos- 
sible, get a traveling library from your 
state library service. Explain your needs 
in a letter, and specify certain books 
which the pupils especially want. Don 
Quixote would be one good choice. 


SONGS 


Look through your music books for 
songs of other lands, and sing them. By 
means of phonograph records and radio 
programs, try to have every pupil hear 
good orchestral music. 

Post the time of good radio programs 
and have discussions after the children 
have listened to them. Some preparation 
beforehand will make the programs more 
enjoyable. 

Programs of piano music are very often 
possible, by pupils or players from out- 
side the school. These should be compara- 
tively short, and when possible, the music 
should be explained before it is played. 
For study purposes, one rendering, fol- 
lowed by a discussion, and then a second 
rendering, is a successful method. Always 
give the names of the composers and their 
nationality. 

A study of the lives of a few composers 
will be enjoyed. Either read aloud from 
books about their lives, or have reports 
given by different children. Select com- 
posers whose music the children have 
heard or may hear. Encyclopedias and 
books on music will give this information. 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


1. Choose a European or an Asiatic 
country. Write a paragraph telling what 
you know about that country’s contribu- 
tion to American life. 

2. Make up a game of countries. Call 
it “Where They Came From.” Questions 
like the following could be used. 

Oranges came from 

The steam engine came from * 

Cotton came from ; 

3. Make up questions for one another, 
such as: 

Name a great composer of operas. 

Who invented the steam engine? 

Who wrote David Copperfield? 

The child who poses the question mu* 
know the answer. 
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The Rodin Mu- 
seum, a gift to 
Philadelphia, con- 
tains work by a 
notable sculptor. 
Fusing Galloway 


Simplicity, dig- 
nity, and charm 
characterize the 
White House at 
Washington. 
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Long waves roll 
in on the broad, 
sandy beach at 
Atlantic City. 


Ewing Galloway 


From West Point 
one looks up the 
Hudson to the High- 
lands, Ewing Calloway 


A Memorable Visit to Washington 


EMMA L. HOFFMAN 


Formerly, Teacher of Social Subjects and English, 
High School, St. Mary's, Missouri 


Honorable Mention, 1937 Travel Contest 


HB BAGS, bundles, parasols, tickets, bag- 

gage checks! Yes, we had everything 
as the big streamlined bus drew up to the 
curb in a graceful and almost noiseless 
swoop. As soon as the passengers alighted 
we found comfortable (Continued on page 71) 





Gardens of the 
Royal Governor’s 
Palace, Colonial 
Williamsburg, an sj 
amazing restora- . 4 
tion in Virginia, 


One of the new 
stone structures 
that grace the na- 
tional capital is 
— ees the Internal Rev- 
enue Building. 
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Our Great Day in New York 


SARA McA. GILLAM 


Special Teacher of Retarded Children, 
Woodrow Wilson School, Manistee, Michigan 


Honorable Mention, 1937 Travel Contest 





BH A FAMILY emergency found me on 

a Connecticut farm, with plans for 
further summer travel canceled. I would 
be obliged to return to Michigan without 
seeing New York City! 

Then Juliet, my dear, gay, twenty- 
three-year-old Juliet, and her Romeo 
came to the rescue. 

“You mustn’t give up New York,” 
Juliet said. “We'll go with you—Romeo 
and I. We won’t spend much time—just 
one day; and we can’t spend much money 
—five dollars apiece will have to do.” 

And because she has a way of making 
lovely things come true, she so managed IH 
that a sunny morning in late July found 
us in the Bronx taking an elevated train 
down to Manhattan for our one great day. 

We ate a hasty lunch at a drugstore Tour 
near the Grand (Continued on page 70 
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Skyline Drive, seventy 
miles of road along 
the crest of the Blue 
Ridge, Shenandoah Na- 
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co | Touring My Own State— Virginia 
MARY EDNA FLETCHER 


Teacher of History and Art, 
John Marshall School, Norfolk, Virginia 


Prize Winner, 1937 Travel Contest 


E ALL my friends left me at home last 
summer. Yet, as they came _ back 
down gangplanks and off transcontinental 
ttains with gaily labeled bags and tales of 
faraway , I just couldn’t work up a fitting 
tae of envy. For I, too, had had a grand 
Vatation touring—my own state! 
A glance at the map shows Virginia to 
a little wave-washed triangle resem- 
8 4 corner torn from the first page of 
wr country’s history. 
The first words on that page were writ- 
fn on April 26, 1607, when Captain 
fwport dropped anchor at Cape Henry 
With the permanent settlers. So it was 
at Cape Henry that I (Continued on page 63) 
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tional Park, Virginia. 


Motoring is pure joy 
in Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, 
on the border between 
Tennessee and North 
Carolina. Fwing Galloway 
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Mountain Pilgrimage 


HELEN TRAFFORD MOORE 


Teacher, Grammar Grades, 
Maine School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine 


Honorable Mention, 1937 Travel Contest 


B IT WAS morning in North Carolina. 
I looked out of the Pullman window 
and knew that my Mountain Pilgrimage 
had begun. The pink fronds of mimosas 
edged the smooth gray road that wound 
upward. Far across the bluest of skies 
rose the majesty of the Blue Ridge. ‘Table 
Rock cut a square pattern across the sky- 
line and near by slept Grandfather Moun- 
tain, the “oldest mountain in the world.” 
My thousand-mile journey had been 
filled with variety and beauty. Now it 
wastotake metothe (Continued on page 59) 








Surf fishing is a popular sport on 
North Carolina’s ocean shore. This 
scene is near Fort Fisher. 


Crowded stands. see 
the Kentucky Derby 
at Churchill Downs, 
Louisville. 


Lake Eden, at Black 
Mountain, North Caro- 
lina. Below: An East- 
West trip by boat and 
train via New Orleans 
provides a glimpse of 
the Cabildo and its iron 
doors. Franck 
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Enjoying a sunny corner of the upper deck 
»n one of the Great Lakes passenger boats. 





The Chicago River, lined with sky- 
scrapers of the midwest metropolis, 
is an important highway of water- 
borne commerce. Ewing Galloway 






Luxury as well as modest accommodations may be 
had on the steamships that ply the Great Lakes. 
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Cleveland’s Art Museum, beautiful itself, is 
full of beautiful things. Ewing Galloway 
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Mackinac Island, at 
the straits between 
Lakes Michigan and 
Huron, is a popular 
Michigan resort. 





American and Canadian unifo 
Soo Canals allow ships : 
to pass from Lake Supe- home 
rior to the other Great piled 
Lakes. Fwing Galloway heads 





Grain elevator and flour mill at Buffalo 
on Lake Erie, the greatest wheat port in 
the United States. Fuing Galloway 
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A carefree group on the porch of a hotel 


in the lake region of Minnesota. Siffore 
A replica of Inde- A curving Minne- 
pendence Hall, at sota road, along 
Edison Institute, the rugged north 
Dearborn, Mich- shore of Lake Su- 
igan, founded by perior, provides 
Henry Ford. vistas like this. 





Fuing Calloway 
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Tropical scenery is abundant along the North Coast 


Road in Jamaica,-British West Indies. 


MAGIC OF THE 








Willemstad, the capital of Curacao, a The modernized “Main Street” of Caracas, 


Guwk Dutch colony, has a very good harbor. Venezuela's busy capital city. Fwing Galloway 


C. ‘aribbean 


Jamaica, a Tropical Island 


EDNA PRICE 


Teacher, First Grade, Lincoln School, 
West Chicago, Illinois 


Honorable Mention, 1937 Travel Contest 


B KINGSTON, Jamaica, delightfully 
British in her gorgeous tropical set- 
ting, was a port of call on our Caribbean 
cruise. Landing, we rolled along in a 
hired car through the narrow streets near 
the wharves, to the newer business section 
where the streets widened. A bit farther 
on are the government buildings, con- 
structed of stucco, unpretentious but with 
acertain dignity in their appearance. 

One sees courteous policemen in bright 
uniforms; housewives taking purchases 
home in string bags; negresses with baskets 
piled high with vegetables perched on their 
heads; everyone else carrying the inevita- 
ble small imitation-leather week-end bag 
which may hold schoolbooks, lunch, busi- 
ness papers, or what have you. Bicycles 
are the favorite means of transportation, 
with miniature automobiles running them 
aclose second. Donkeys and oxen pull 
two-wheeled carts filled with produce or 
green fodder of the Sudan grass type. 

A ride from the quiet middle-class town, 
which centers around a statue of Queen 
Victoria, up the mountains, through the 
luxuriant vegetation of the tropics, takes 
me to Castleton Gardens, a museum of 
fare tropical plants. 

(“Magic of the Caribbean” continued on page 67) 








you are interested in this Travel Section, you will 
interested in the Announcement of our 1938 
Travel Contest, which you will find on page 64, 
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Natives of Saba, 
Dutch West In- 
dies, carry bag- 
gage and freight 
up to a town 1500 


feet above the - 


shore. BHransby, from 
hung Galloway 





Port of Spain, capital of Trinidad, in the British 
West Indies, is a cosmopolitan city. 








2 Plaza and Cathedral, 








The Cuban Capitol, at Havana, is an 
impressive domed structure. 


from Ewing Galloway 
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The patient donkey is a good friend to 
this young farmer of St. Thomas, in the 
Virgin Islands. 


Kwing Galloway 





Heavy loads are hauled 
by the plodding oxen of 
Puerto Rico. Milton 


Cartagena, Colombia. 
Dickason, from Ewing Galloway 
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OUR HOBBY CLUB 


AURILIE J. LANDIS 
@ A HOBBY club like the one formed in 


my third grade teaches the children 
to make good use of leisure time. 

One day a week, during a ciass period 
set aside for the club, we enjoy our hob- 
bies, With suggestions from parents and 
their aid in collecting material to use, we 
soon have many interesting hobbies and 
plenty of things with which to work. 

Some of the hobbies enjoyed by the pu- 
pils are woodworking, soap carving, paint- 
ing, sewing, metalworking, and making 
scrapbooks of all kinds. 

Toward the end of the school term, the 
pupils proudly exhibit their work. 

Fine habits of industry can be formed 
through a hobby club, and the children 
have much fun pursuing their hobbies. 


A QUIET SCHOOLROOM 


NORMA BEAVERS 


B IN THE following ways I maintain a 
degree of quietness in my schoolroom 
that assists both my pupils and me. 

Each pupil in my room brought an 
empty face-cream jar from home to be 
used as a paste jar, These are kept in the 
pupils’ desks and filled from the big paste 
jar by a monitor. 

Each child has his own colored crayons, 
bottle of ink, and so on. There is no neces- 
sity for borrowing. 

At the close of the day, any pencils that 
need sharpening are left on the tops of the 
desks. A monitor sharpens them when the 
children are dismissed. 

Large oatmeal boxes, which have been 
decorated, are used for small individual 
wastebaskets. These are emptied only at 
the close of day, thus avoiding unneces- 
sary trips to a central basket. 

The primary children remember to 
walk quietly, like fairies, upon dismissal. 
They go on tiptoe. 

I always endeavor to speak in a low tone 
myself, since it has a quieting effect on the 
children in the schoolroom. 
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TEACHERS’ 
HELP-ONE-ANOTHER 


COURTESY GARDENS 


CATHERINE WHITE 
M MY PUPILS lacked politeness, and 


seemed to have no desire to improve. 
Rules enforced in school were not ob- 
served outside. To correct this, I gave 
each pupil a paper with “Courtesy Gar- 


“den” written at the top and his name at 


the bottom. Then I explained that every 
time they did a polite act, they earned a 
flower for their garden. Every time they 
were impolite, they earned a weed. At 
the end of the day these plants would be 
put in the gardens. They could use any 
color crayon they wished for the flowers, 
but the weeds must be black marks as large 
as the flowers. 

During language class we discussed what 
acts might be classed as flowers or weeds. 
The children were encouraged to report 
the kind, but not the unkind, acts of a 
classmate. When they found someone 
earning a flower which I had overlooked, 
they won another for themselves. 

The papers were clipped to a bulletin 
board at the back of the room so all might 
watch the gardens grow. The growth of 
courtesy among the children amazed not 
only me, but outsiders as well. 


THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


ELSIE B. NOEFF 


@ 1 FIND that having a school newspa- 

per makes my pupils room-conscious. 
It gives the child something to tell his 
mother that is worth while, instead of the 
petty happenings he usually carries home 
with him. 

I have the children select their news 
staff, and each morning the date reporter, 
the weather reporter, the news reporter, 
and the sports reporter give their news for 
the day. 

The editor writes the news on the black- 
board, and the group reads it. The editor 
also copies the news in a newspaper scrap- 
book each day. 

Children love to read to find what hap- 
pened on certain days. 





ORAL READING 


FLORA SMITH 
@ I FOUND that the children in my 


fourth grade were very careless about 
oral reading, as they seldom read aloud, so 
I have worked out the following plan. 

I have allowed fifteen minutes each day 
on my program, and each child is assigned 
a day several weeks in advance so that he 
can prepare a story to read to the class, 
If the person assigned is not ready, he 
loses his chance for that period. 

As the reading progresses, those in the 
audience may raise their hands and ask 
that the reader “hold his book up,” “read 
louder,” “speak more distinctly,” “look 
up at his audience,” and so on. 

When the reader finishes he calls on 
those with their hands raised for com- 
ments. These criticisms are given in a 
kindly way. The highest praise which the 
audience can give is, “No one had to raise 
his hand while you were reading.” 

This has improved both the reading and 
the choice of stories. The children some- 
times tell the story up to an exciting part, 
and then read a few pages. 

All of the members of the class take 
part, even those who read so poorly that 
they choose stories from primers. 

I stay completely in the background 
during this period of oral reading. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


® DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club ‘has been ap- 
pearing in THe INstructor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used in this depart- 
ment. 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe INstructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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MAPPED STORIES 


BASIL LEWIS 


B OFTEN the unusual thing gives zest 

to an otherwise dull procedure. Every 
state has its history stories which must 
be presented interestingly. I found that 
stories which could be “mapped” were 
doubly effective. 

If I wished to present a certain story 
especially well, I read many versions of 
the story. Then I drew a large map of 
the region, so that I could follow my 
characters up rivers and over mountains. 
I did not print on my map at any place, 
since this would detract attention from 
my story, but as the narration proceeded 
I named rivers, mountains, and regions. 


MAKING DRILL INTERESTING 


SELMA E. HERR 


Re v. 


@ @ 
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§ THE teacher may make from wall- 
board a bear standing upright. It 
should be about the size of the children, 
and may wear overalls. The mouth is 
made wide enough to admit a flash card, 
and a box is fastened at the back. A brace 
at the back will make the bear stand up, 
and it can be moved around the room. 

This device can be used for any flash- 
card drill work—arithmetic, reading, or 
phonics. Either the teacher may pass the 
cards, or one child can give them to an- 
other. When the child gives the answer 
correctly, he may feed the bear, by push- 
ing the card through the slit used for its 
mouth. Each child tries to feed the bear 
very well. 

In presenting the idea to the children, 
the story of the Three Bears may be told. 
To this add: “The little baby bear was 
so hungry because Goldilocks ate his por- 
tidge that he came to school to see whether 
the first-grade girls and boys would not 
give him a bit to eat. He wants to eat 
these flash cards.” 
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FIRE DRILLS 


MILDRED N. ANDREWS 


HM FIRE drills in our school were just 
an excuse for fun until one of the 
children suggested that we work out a de- 
vice which would give the appearance of 
fire. One device was red paper placed in 
a basket. The pupils contrived other de- 
vices, The receptacles containing the fire 
were set wherever danger might start— 
from the stove, from lightning, lamps, an 
emergency candle, explosions, or anything 
else the pupils could name. They even 
thought of spontaneous combustion. 

The drills were planned to have pupils 
avoid flames and dratts if possible. We 
discovered that we might have to use win- 
dows for exits. Older children learned to 
place benches so that younger ones could 
climb out. All learned to spread sand on 
flames whenever possible. 

Real skill was developed in planning 
exits for unexpected contingencies. The 
drills were repeated until the pupils were 
able to clear the room quickly i in several 
ways. The signals were given at odd 
times, when quick thinking was essential 
to meet the emergency. After the idea 
of safety was thoroughly inculcated, 
drills were held less often, but frequently 
enough for emphasis. 

Even the smallest child realized that 
there was grave danger if a stovepipe fell 
or if a sudden burst of flame shut off an 
exit. ‘The school board became interested, 
and repaired certain windows which stuck 
and furnished pails of sand for permanent 
equipment. Best of all, the district bought 
a fire extinguisher. The school director 
assumed responsibility, with the teacher, 
for ascertaining that the extinguisher was 
always in order. 


“CATCHERS” 


JACOB M. BENNETT 


B A VERY effective way for increasing 

the vocabulary of elementary school 
children which I have used successfully is 
as follows. 

Whenever a new and important word is 
discovered in any of the books the chil- 
dren are studying, or a good word on their 
grade level is used in some other way in the 
class, the teacher writes it on the black- 
board under the caption “Catchers.” 

Each child looks up the meaning of the 
new word, writes it in his Catcher’s Note- 
book, and uses the word whenever pos- 
sible. ‘The class is held responsible for the 
correct spelling of all such words, and is 
called upon from time to time to spell and 
define them. 

Words of this type are called “Catch- 
ers” because it is understood that if a child 
is unable to spell, define, or use the word 
correctly, he is “caught.” 


AN ASSIGNMENT REMINDER 


FLORENCE ALFRED 


@ THIS device will make it easier for 
the pupils to keep track of their 
assignments, and will help primary pupils 
to learn to read and write numbers, and 
make them independent in finding the les- 
son in their text. It will be an incentive 
to self-reliance on the part of the pupils 
who never know where a lesson is, and a 
help to those who need only a reminder. 

To several of the front sheets of each 
text fasten with a clip a sheet of white 
drawing or construction paper about four 
inches wide and of a length suitable for 
the book. On this sheet of paper have the 
pupils write each day the pages to be used 
in the next assignment and cross off the 
ones completed. The teacher should write 
the assignment for each primary pupil. 
It will take only a moment, and soon he 
can do it for himself. 

In the book at the page being used, the 
pupil places a bookmark, a new one for 
each month, made in seatwork period. It 
may be used by beginners as a guide. 


PRIMARY BOOKRACKS 


JESSIE H. JOHNSON 


H SINCE our schoolroom is very crowd- 

ed, and we had no room for book- 
cases, we had racks made to hang under 
the windows to hold library books and 
workbooks, especially the larger ones so 
commonly used in primary grades. The 
books rest in a shallow tray and a narrow 
strip keeps them from falling forward. 
Lattice strips two inches wide are the only 
lumber required. Small finishing nails are 
used for fastening the strips. “Two small 
screw hooks are put in the top piece for 
hanging the bookrack on two nails driven 
into the wall. 

Dimensions may vary according to the 
space on which one wishes to use the rack. 
Each rack has two trays, one at the bot- 
tom and one in the center. These racks 
hang so flat against the wall that they can 
be used in spaces where shelves would 
be in the way. We find they are very 
serviceable and convenient. 
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TEACHING SUBTRACTION 


MILDRED HUNT 
B HAVING found that it is often diffi- 


cult for children to make the transi- 
tion from addition to subtraction, I have 
used this game to help them. 

Cut cards about two inches square, and 
on each one write a number. Have four 
each of the numbers from zero to nine. 

Place the cards in a box and mix them. 
Let each child draw two cards. Starting 
with the first child, each one will read his 
cards, and then tell the sum of them, thus: 
“Three and nine are twelve.” The second 
time around, the child will say the sum 
first, then, putting one of the cards (we 
will say the nine) back in the box, he says, 
“Twelve minus nine leaves three.” He 
will have the answer, the “three” card, left 
in his hand. 

In this way, the child repeats the cor- 
responding addition and subtraction com- 
binations and learns the relationship. He 
also reviews the addition facts. 


SPELLING NOVELTIES 


MARY S. SIMMONS 


B IN ORDER to stimulate interest in 

spelling work in my fifth-grade class, 
I have each pupil make, during art class 
at the beginning of the month, a booklet 
in which he writes his spelling during that 
month. We choose for our booklet deco- 
ration something appropriate for each 
month. For instance, in June we cut out 
and colored a flag of the United States, 
since June 14 is Flag Day. 

The necessary number cf sheets of pa- 
per on which the days’ words were to be 
written were cut and placed inside the 
cover. We used either ribbon or brads to 
fasten the booklet together. The books 
reaching a high standard during the 
month are placed on exhibit in the room 
when the work is completed. 
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Nore: Since there would not be suf- 
ficient time before the close of school 
for developing correspondence as a proj- 
ect by a class or grade, there are no 
Club Exchange items in this issue. All 
notices for the September issue should 
be mailed before June 1. Be sure to give 
the address at which you will be located 
during the coming school year. The 
notices are printed in the order in which 
they are received. They should be sent 
to: Club Exchange, THe INstRuCToR, 
Dansville, N.Y. 





A GEOGRAPHY HELP 


VIRGINIA BANNING 
BH I USE this method to help my fourth 


grade become more interested in their 
geography lessons. After we study the 
various countries and peoples, I give the 
children some pictures to color which re- 
late to the particular lesson. 

After each child has colored his picture 
nicely, he writes some interesting facts 
pertaining to the picture under it. At 
the end of the year we put the pictures 
into a booklet for the children to keep. 


MUSIC BOOKLETS 


VALLIERE MARTIN 
@ IN OUR rural school, we do not have 


individual music texts. To stimulate 
interest in music work, I type all songs 
taught. A copy of each song, about four 
or five new ones a month, is given to each 
child. The children make booklets of 
them, decorating the covers with notes 
or other musical symbols. 

These booklets are kept by the teacher 
and passed out by monitors at each sing- 
ing period. The children take pride in 
them, and keep them clean. The songs are 


alphabetized, pages numbered, and the 
books indexed as they are filled. 


PLAYGROUND IMPROVEMENT 


ARLENE KLINGER 


H The playground surrounding my 

one-room rural school was not very 
attractive and had many loose stones on it. 
My pupils and I gathered the stones and 
placed them in rows around the edge of 
the playground as a decorative guide— 
outlining paths to the street, to outer 
buildings, and around the evergreen trees 
and the flagpole. 

With a little lime and some borrowed 
brushes, the older boys whitewashed the 
tops of the stones. The work was done 
satisfactorily. As a result, we have a very 
attractive playground with no trouble- 
some stones in our way. 





A TIVE SAND TABLE 


ETHEL CRENSHAW 


@ INSTEAD of putting inanimate and 
nonliving things on the sand table, 
make on it an aquarium and terrarium 
combined. Fill the sand table with fertile 
soil, leaving enough space in the center for 
a large dishpan. Fill the dishpan with 
water, and have the children bring min- 
nows, crayfish, tadpoles, and other water 
animals to put in it. Then let them pile 
some large rocks around the dishpan. 
Plant in the soil mosses, geraniums, pan- 
sies, and other plants that grow quickly, 
The children will enjoy caring for the 
animals and watching the plants grow. 


MAKING HOBBYHORSES 


MARY ANDERSON 





HB WHILE studying pets in the lower 

grades, the girls and boys showed ex- 
ceptional interest in ponies. No one hada 
real one, so we decided to make hobby- 
horses. 

The materials consisted of a broomstick, 
a man’s sock, two buttons, yarn, one and 
one half yards of tape, rags or cotton 
enough to fill the sock, and an old piece of 
felt for ears. 

The sock was filled with rags. The stick 
was inserted in the sock so that one end 
went in about as far as the heel. The top 
of the sock was tacked to the stick. A 
piece of tape sewed over the tacks gave 4 
neat edge. The ears were cut from the 
felt and sewed on each side of the heel. 
The buttons were sewed on to represent 
eyes. 

The tape was then put around the nose 
and head for a bridle. A tape, two feet 
long, was attached for the reins. The 
mouth and nose were made of yarn, and 
mane of yarn was sewed across the bac 
of the head, in loops, about one and a 
inches long. These loops should be cut 
and tied to prevent pulling out. 
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Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 


Address them to Dr. 
Department, Dansville, N. . 
astamped, addressed envelope. 


(an you give me a list of some of 
the latest magazine articles on the 
waching of arithmetic? 

Consult the December 1937 is- 
we of the Review of Educational 
Research, which is entitled “Spe- 
cal Methods and Psychology of 
the Elementary-School Subjects.” 
This number provides references 
to, and a summary of, fifty of 
the best objective and critical 
tudies of instructional problems 
n arithmetic that have appeared 
athe last three years. For this 
sue, which costs $1.00, write to 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


a 


In column addition, do you find 
that pupils are more accurate in 
ding from the top down or 
irom the bottom up? 


The evidence is meager, but 
what there is seems to favor 
downward addition. 


cd 


[have a pupil seven years old 
who is retarded in arithmetic. It 
wems very hard for her to retain 
umber facts. I have taught her 
ombination facts with concrete 
objects, but to no avail. Please 
ve me all the help you can on 
this problem. 


To handle satisfactorily a case 
ke that described is not a simple 
matter. A careful diagnosis is 
necessary, followed by an appro- 
irate remedial treatment based 
tereon. A competent clinician 
vould first test to determine the 
Precise weaknesses in achievement 
ind then search for the cause or 
wuses of these weaknesses. To 
tnd out whether the case were 
% of mental retardation, he 
wuld administer the new Stan- 
‘ord Revision of the Binet-Simon 
‘est. It is hardly to be expected 
“ata child will make normal 
"gress in arithmetic if his in- 
tlligence quotient is below 70. 


Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


Tests of visual and auditory acu- 
ity are used to determine whether 
or not defects of sight or hearing 
are responsible. If these and oth- 
er similar tests reveal no special 
deficiency, one might then begin 
to suspect faulty instruction, 


o 


How can a teacher fix the arith- 
metical fundamentals without the 
loss of pupil interest? 


Among other things, try to 
make the work truly purposeful 
to the pupils. This can often be 
done by leading them to engage 
in activities in which number i 
a helpful tool. Make measure- 
ments of progress at fairly fre- 
quent intervals, and let the pupils 
know where they stand. Encour- 
age each child in an endeavor to 
surpass his previous record. A 
little friendly competition among 
pupils of about the same ability is 
not at all amiss. Finally, it is im- 
portant that the teacher be truly 
absorbed in bringing about im- 
provement in her pupils’ arith- 
metical ability. 


wy 


In certain standard tests in long 
division, pupils are asked only to 
estimate the first quotient figure, 
not to work the example. The 
pupils seem to make more errors 
in this type of work than when 
they actually work the examples. 


Is such drill valuable? 


It seems fairly obvious that 
more errors will be made in such 
practice than when the examples 
are completed, for there is no in- 
fallible method of estimating the 
quotient. It seems better, there- 
fore, to use the apparent method 
or the increase- by-one method, 
and let the pupil have a chance to 
experience instances of the meth- 
od’s failure and the need for cor- 
rection. 


YOUR COUNSELOR 
SERVICE 


Will you please tell me how much 
arithmetic should be taught in 
the first grade? 

The present trend is indicated 
by Professor W. C. Bagley in The 
Classroom Teacher, Vol. 1, p. 28: 

“Arithmetic is not now consid- 
ered a basic subject in Grade I. 
There may well be some informal 
number work, however. In their 
reading lessons and in their plays, 
games, and other activities, the 
pupils will have occasion to count 
and to practice counting. They 
will also learn to read the one- 
place numbers at least. Some 
courses make a definite require- 
ment that reading, writing, and 
counting numbers be carried from 
1 to 100.” 


e 


I would like some help on third- 
grade work, class organization, 
room procedure, and the like. 1 
teach thirty-five children in four 
groups, letting each group ad- 
vance as rapidly as possible. Is 
this a better organization than 
teaching the entire room in one 
big group? 

My own opinions regarding 
class organization have been ex- 
pressed in a book called Classroom 
Organization and Management 
(World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.; $2.00). 

The type of organization which 
you describe is widely approved 
as a method of adjusting instruc- 
tion to the individual differences 
among pupils. 


+ 


Should short division be taught 
at all? 

Short division, like many other 
short cuts, should be taught for 
the sake of economy, but it should 
be taught after, and not before, 
that of which it is a short cut, 
namely, long division by a one- 
place divisor. The present trend 








Additional columns in this department appear on the following pages. 
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in this direction is based on the 
realization that shortening the 
process increases the difficulty for 
the learner. The writer will go 
into detail on the last point if 
there is a call for so doing. 


+ 


If the borrowing method has been 
taught in subtraction, would you 
introduce and teach the equal- 
additions method as well? 

for several rea- 
One method is enough. A 
second method would take time 
from the first and probably in- 
terfere with the development of 
its best possibilities. A second 
method might also introduce an 
element of confusion. The su- 
periority of the equal-additions 
method is probably not great 
enough to justify its introduction 
under these circumstances. 


I would not, 
sons. 


® 


When should long division be in- 
troduced? 

Until very recently it has been 
the common practice to introduce 
and complete long division in the 
fourth grade. Now the difficult 
aspects of the process are being 
moved up to the fifth grade. The 
Committee of Seven recommends 
the sixth grade as the best location 
for introducing long division. 


od 


Since government bonds are list. 
ed with the use of thirty-seconds, 
should we teach thirty-seconds in 
fractions? 

No. Samplings of arithmetical 
usage in everyday life do not in- 
dicate that fractions as large as 
this are sufficiently frequent to 
warrant their selection for the 
minimal course. Remember, how- 
ever, that pupils may occasionally 
have to deal with denominators 
even larger than the one that is 
mentioned above when adding 
much simpler fractions, for ex- 


ample: 4+%4+5=? 
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What to 
in the 





Ethical Culture 


Do 
Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 


Teacher _ipining 


Departments, 


chool, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


_ome letters to her in care of 


ansville, N.Y. If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Where can I obtain pictures for 
a unit on transportation for my 
fifth grade? 

Some public libraries have a 
picture service. Many general 
magazines contain pictures on 
transportation. In the May 1938 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR, a num- 
ber of pages are devoted to a unit 
of work on transportation, illus- 
trated with many photographs. 

The following picture books 
are good for intermediate grades. 

The Picture Book of Travel, 
by B. Hader and E. Hader (The 
Macmillan Co., New York). 
$2.00, 

The Story Book of Transporta- 
tion, The Story Book of Aircraft, 
and The Story Book of Ships, by 
Maud Petersham and Miska Peter- 
sham (John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia). $.60 each. 

A number of books can be pur- 
chased at the five-and-ten-cent 
stores. 


* 


My class wants to study the zoo 
this year. Where can I secure a 
unit of work on the zoo? 

I do not know of any unit on 
the zoo in print except a short 
one in my own book, The Activ- 
ities Curriculum in the Primary 
Grades, page 376 (D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston; $2.00). I will 
give below a few suggestions for 
materials and activities. 

Perhaps you cannot visit a zoo, 
but if possible the children should 
see a wild-animal movie or a cir- 
cus. If this cannot be arranged, 
you might begin by collecting 
books and pictures about wild 
animals. 

Look in various readers for sto- 
ries which the children can read. 
Also find several stories about 
wild animals to read to the class. 
Locate good songs and 
rhythms which the children will 
enjoy. 

One possible activity is the 
making of a zoo, using wooden 
or cardboard boxes with slatted 
doors for the cages. Signs may be 
made for the cages. Toy animals 
can be used, or cloth animals can 
be made and stuffed. Children 


also enjoy modeling wild animals 


some 
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out of clay, making them more 
realistic with paint and shellac. 

A big wall painting of a jungle 
scene is a good group project. All 
children enjoy cutting animal sil- 
houettes from white paper and 
pasting them to form a frieze 
across the top of a blackboard or 
bulletin board. If the bulletin 
board is light-colored, either use 
black paper for the silhouettes, or 
paste light-colored ones on a nar- 
row strip of dark cloth. 

The culminating activity of 
your unit might be a circus in 
which the children could imper- 
sonate the larger animals. For 
cages use express wagons. 

It is not advisable to carry on 
a zoo unit for too long a time, 
since the possibilities are rather 
limited. Probably six weeks will 


be sufficient. 
* 


I am working out a fifth-grade 
project to be displayed at a hobby 
show. My idea is an animated 
map showing the first voyage 
around the world. Can you sug- 
gest materials and a general plan 
for carrying this out? 

A hobby show must develop 
from children’s interests and ac- 
tivities. It should not be im- 
posed from the outside. For this 
reason I do not think that your 
plan is a good one. 

Can you not encourage your 
pupils to develop their own hobby 
show? Children of fifth-grade 
age have many interests. Suitable 
ones for a hobby show are pho- 
tography; stamps; woodworking; 
making gliders or electrical ap- 
paratus; scouting; cooking; and 
collecting minerals or flowers. 

You might develop new hob- 
bies through the study-group 
plan. Suggest that time be set 
aside for studying whatever the 
children select. Let small groups 
organize under their own leaders. 

Your part is to guide and sug- 
gest. Pass from group to group, 
sitting down for brief confer- 
ences. Have each group report 
progress at class meetings. 

By following this plan, you can 
develop a genuine hobby show 
with each child represented. 








Greeley, C 


HAVE you some troublesome 
write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 
Dansville, NY 


roblems in teaching science? 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 





Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Assistant Professor of Science, 
Colorado State College of Education, 
} a 


If so, 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


My supervisor has suggested that 
I change my procedure of confin- 
ing a unit of study to one animal, 
such as a turtle or a robin. Will 
you tell me what better procedure 
! can follow? 

The present trend in elemen- 
tary science is toward a unit 
organization involving — several 
science principles and generaliza- 
tions, rather than an organization 
that is merely concerned with a 
series of facts about one kind of 
object or animal. With this point 
of view in mind, you might ex- 
pand the scope of your material 
to include plant life, and organize 
your units around such problems 
as: How do plants and animals 


grow? How do plants and ani- 
mals produce young? How do 
plants and animals use each 
other? 


With such a plan there is am- 
ple opportunity for organizing 
facts to make generalizations and 
for learning the principles of sci- 
ence. If your work is in the early 
elementary grades, or if your time 
is limited, you will perhaps make 
smaller units, such as, “How ani- 
mals care for their young,” and 
“ . . 

How animals are fitted to live 
” 
where they do. 


+ 


I am preparing some material on 
birds as part of a unit on “The 
Interdependence of Plants and 
Animals.” Will you suggest the 
problems that I should consider 
and list materials suitable for 
grade one? 

Perhaps you can select suitable 
problems from this list: 

What are the names of some of 
the birds that live near us? 

What do birds eat? 

How do birds care for their 
young? 

Of what use are birds to us? 

What are some of the enemies 
of birds? 

Book I in the various elemen- 
tary science series published by 
Ginn, Scott Foresman, Appleton- 
Century, Lippincott, and L. W. 
Singer will be helpful. See also 
Unit Study Readers, No. 155 and 
No. 355 (American Education 
Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio; $.10 
each), and ten-cent-store books. 


For your own background of 
information the following books 
are helpful: 

Birds through the Year, by 
A. F. Gilmore (American Book 
Co., New York). $.76. 

Book of Bird Life, by Arthur 
A. Allen (D. Van Nostrand Co, 
New York). $3.50. 

The Life Story of Birds, by 
E. F. Daglish (William Morrow 
& Co., New York). $3.00. 


* 


In what grade should we teach a 
unit on astronomy? 

That depends of course on how 
much material in astronomy you 
wish to present and what kind of 
materials you select. At the pres- 
ent time there has not been suf- 
ficient research done to indicate 
exact grade placement of subject 
matter. Courses of study and 
elementary science books vary 
greatly. 

Generally speaking, the early 
elementary grades may deal with 
concepts relating to the moon, and 
the identification of a few con- 
stellations. Grades four, five, and 
six may deal more appropriately 
with the motions of the heavenly 
bodies and their effect on the 
earth, the phases of the moon, 
tides, gravity, meteors, and so on. 


« 


Where can I find material on 
plant study for later elementary 
grades? 

These books are good: 

The Book of Plants, by Bertha 
M. Parker and Henry C. Cowles 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston). 
$1.12. 

Our Plant Friends and Foes, by 
William A. DuPuy (John © 
Winston Co., Philadelphia). $.!: 

Science of Plant Life, by Edgar 
Nelson Transeau (World Book 
Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y-): 
$1.68. 

The Story of the Plants, Plants 
and Their Children, Land and 
Water Plants, and Plant Friends 
and Foes, in the series, “Wonde® 
of Plant Life,” by F. M. Dunc# 
(Oxford University Press, Ne* 
York). $.40 each, in limp cloth; 
$.55 each, in cloth boards. 
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The English Teacher's 


Notebook 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor of English, 
Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Illinois 


IN THIS department each month your questions on English usage and 


the roosting. of English will be answered. 


INSTRUCT 


Send them in care of THE 
R, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you desire a 


reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Please explain the correct choice 
of words in the following sen- 
fences. 

1. “It was the telephone that 
(rung, rang).” 

The word rang is correct; rung 
snot used without some auxili- 
ary, such as has or have. 

2. “I (sure, certainly) 
you will come.” 

The word chosen must be an 
adverb, modifying the verb hope. 
The dictionary will explain that 
ure as an adverb in this sense is 
dang. Certainly is correct, but 
you could also use the adverb 
wrely; the two are synonyms. 

3. “I felt (like, as if) I were 
falling.” 

Like is a preposition. In this 
entence you want a conjunction; 
hence, as if is correct. 

4. “I (use to, once) 
wim across the river.” 

The word chosen is to modify 
the verb could swim and there- 
fore it is an adverb. Once is cor- 
rect. One might say, “I used to 
wim across the river.” 

j. “His hair (is, are) red.” 

A singular verb is correct, the 
ubject, Hair, being considered as 
ingular, not plural. 

6. “I (should of, should have) 
gone to the principal at once.” 

The word of is a preposition, 
not an auxiliary word to be used 
with the verb gone. Give your 
pupils much drill in saying “could 
hve gone.” 
7.“The bird has spread its 
wings.” (Please state rule about 
its.) 


hope 


could 


The pronoun ifs does not need 

i apostrophe to show possession. 
yhen an apostrophe is used, it’s 
Sacontraction for if is. 


* 


l teach an eighth-grade English 
ass. Please suggest some meth- 
“of presenting noun and _pro- 
wun as subjective complements. 
Announce that for a few min- 
tes the class will play the game 
% “Twenty Questions.” Appoint 
tkader. He decides with you, 
Mvately, what he is going to be, 
Mthaps an elephant. Then he 
wks the class, “What am [?” 
Ty ask in turn, “Are you a 


bird? fish? mineral?” and so on. 
He answers, “No, I am not a 
bird,” and so on. When he says, 
“Yes, I am an animal,” they pro- 
ceed, “Are you a giraffe? fur- 
bearing animal?” and so on. 

Write on the blackboard some 
of the sentences used. Recall with 
the pupils all they know about 
the parts of a sentence—subject 
and predicate. Divide the sen- 
tences into parts. By skillful 
questions, you can bring out these 
truths in regard to predicate 
nominatives: They must be in 
the predicate, even in an inverted 
sentence; and they mus? name the 
same person or thing already 
named by the subject. 

Stress that other verbs besides 
forms of fo be take predicate 
nominatives, as, “The water be- 
came ice.” Often predicate nomi- 
natives follow the infinitive ¢o be 
used with a main verb, as, “The 
men appear to be tramps.” 

Stress that pronouns used as 
predicate nominatives must be in 
the nominative case. <A_ simple 
game will implant the idea. One 
child hides his eyes; the teacher 
beckons for another child to slip 
out of the room; other pupils 
quickly but noiselessly exchange 
seats. The first pupil opens his 
eyes, and tries to guess who is 
gone by asking, “Is it Harold?” 
Another replies, “No, it is not 
he.” Send out two pupils to give 
the class a chance to use plurals, 
“No, it is not they.” Give plenty 
of oral drill in saying, “It is I, 
we, he, she, they.” 

Dwell at some length on the 
fact that when if introduces the 
sentence, the predicate nomina- 
tive may be plural, even though 
the verb is singular, as, “It was 
they who asked for peace”; and 
that the predicate nominative can 
be compound, as, “It was Bob and 
June who solved the riddle.” In 
this connection, you can teach a 
predicate use of the noun clause, 
merely explaining that often a 
whole group of words is used as a 
single word, as, “My hope is that 
you will return to us again.” 


eg 
Y 


WE INVITE you to let Dr. Townsend assist you with your problems in 





teaching reading. 


THEI 


Your questions may 


What are the objectives of read- 
ing for pupils in the first and 
second grades? 

There are three objectives for 
the reading program: (1) to in- 
crease sight vocabulary; (2) to 
develop skill in word recognition; 
(3) to develop desirable work 
habits in regard to finding infor- 
mation, reading for different pur- 
poses, and so on. Of course, 
there is not much use in develop- 
ing these skills unless the teacher 
so sets the stage that the child 
uses them. 

A slogan for the reading teach- 
er might well be: first, arouse a 
need for reading; second, help pu- 
pils acquire the skill; third, see 
that they keep needing to use it. 

By the end of the second grade, 
the children should be independ- 
ent readers of narrative material. 
That is, they should enjoy read- 
ing material of second-grade lev- 
el, and should be able to increase 
their vocabulary by themselves. 

In other grades, the teacher's 
main task is to help the children 
develop skill in using reading as 
a tool in all fields of content. 


e 


How should phrase drill be con- 
ducted in the third grade? 

A number of authorities seem to 
question the value of phrase drill 
when flash cards are used. They 
would agree that the child needs 
to be stimulated to increase his 
eye span, but they would do it in 
connection with the charts which 
the children are reading instead 
of using separate flash cards. 

The more the writer learns 
about reading, the less he feels 
inclined to make positive state- 
ments as to just how a teacher 
should help a large group to ac- 
quire the skills necessary for ef- 
ficient reading. Most children 
will learn in spite of anything 
the teacher does. However, there 
are some who will need a great 
deal of help. 

The writer believes that the 
reading program should help the 
child learn to recognize words 





Additional columns in this department appear on the following page. 
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Your Reading Problems 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, 
Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


be addressed to him in care of 
STRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. uestions will 
be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enc 


osed. 


which are symbols to him of 
meanings he has already acquired. 
He would develop meanings in 
connection: with content experi- 
ences and through wide reading 
of material in the field of the 
child’s interests. 

If the chief purpose of the 
reading program is to build a 
sight vocabulary and increase the 
eye span, then certainly phrase 
cards, word cards, and other de- 
vices to help those children who 
need help would be valuable. 
However, the words and phrases 
used should be those selected from 
their reading charts. 

The teacher should analyze the 
difficulties of the children who 
are slow readers and of those who 
have difficulty in remembering 
words, and then provide the type 
of drill which each child needs. 
Certainly there will never be an 
occasion when all of the children 
will need drill on the same flash 
cards. 


¢ 


What shall I do with six boys 
in the third grade who cannot 
read? 

Organize them into a special 
group and give them nothing but 
reading, physical education, and 
music. First find the level of 
their reading ability (size of vo- 
cabulary, level of comprehension, 
and skill in word recognition) 
and then plan a reading program 
to develop the skills needed. 


e 


Shall I promote my sixth-grade 
pupils who are overage, even if 
they cannot read? 

The writer believes that chil- 
dren should not be promoted un- 
less they can do the tasks that are 
expected of them in the next 
grade. They will develop inferi- 
ority complexes and poor work 
habits. However, he certainly 
would not have them repeat the 
work of the grade. That leaves 
only one alternative, and that is 
to provide a separate program for 
these children. They should have 
a great variety of reading activi- 
ties planned to suit their needs, 
and not much else. 
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Dr. McClusky in this department. 
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Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


uestions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 
Address him in care of TH 
epartment, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed 


Our eighth-grade English group 
has been studying drama and mo- 
tion-picture appreciation. They 
desire to produce a motion pic- 
ture. We have a 16 mm, camera 
and a projector. What is the best 
source of information on school 
motion-picture production? 

I suggest that you canvass your 
local community and find some- 
one, preferably a parent, who has 
had experience in 16 mm. pho- 
tography, and enlist his assistance. 
There are many excellent ama- 
teur photographers in almost any 
community who would be very 
happy to with the 
If there is a camera club 
in the community, its assistance 
should also be enlisted. 

The amateur Cinema League, 
Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y., publishes bulletins 
which are of great service to 
those who contemplate 16 mm. 
production. The Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N.Y., is another 
source for technical information. 


co-operate 
sche 0] ; 


2 


What specific visual aids would 
be helpful in teaching water, 
land, and air transportation in 
fourth-grade social studies? 

It would be helpful if | knew 
something about the equipment 
which your school possesses and 
the amount of the budget at your 
command for this project, be- 
cause there are many visual aids 
that could be used for teaching 
the topic of transportation at the 
fourth-grade level. 

The school journey is a valu- 
able type of visual experience and 
is relatively inexpensive. Chil- 
dren can be taken to see railroad 
yards, shops, and airports. If 
large bodies of water are near by, 
a visit may be made to docks and 
steamboats. Many _ transporta- 
tion companies furnish motion 
pictures, the only charge being a 
fee for shipping the film to and 
from the home office. 

There is no set method for us- 
ing these materials. The proce- 
dure would be varied to meet the 
needs of the children in the grade. 
Some fine transportation units, 
culminating in pageants, and in 
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some instances in the making of a 
motion picture, have been worked 
out by children and teachers. 

Many such experiences have 
been written up and published in 
modern textbooks, and in The 
Educational Screen, 64 East Lake 
Street, Chicago, Ill. I would sug- 
gest also that you secure a copy 
of Visualizing the Curriculum, 
by C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., 
and S. B. Zisman (Cordon Co., 
225 Lafayette St., N.Y.; $3.50). 
It has many suggestions as to 
method of procedure. 


e 


We have been making lantern 
slides in black and white. The 
children would now like to ex- 
periment with colors but can find 
no materials except those which 
are used on frosted glass. Can 
you recommend any kind of ink 
or paint that can be used on or- 
dinary window glass? 

There is a transparent paint 
called Scarborite that was devel- 
oped specifically for painting col- 
ors on glass. It adheres to glass, 
celluloid, or almost any other sur- 
face, without the necessity of 
first preparing the surface with 
gelatin or some other coating. 

Scarborite colors—red, yellow, 
blue, green, purple, cerise, and 
brown—are extremely brilliant 
when used in their full strength, 
but may easily be reduced to 
lighter shades when desired. Scar- 
borite dries quickly and can be 
easily removed from glass, brushes, 
hands, and clothing with a special 
solvent provided with the set. 
The painted surface is durable and 
may, with reasonable care, be 
used for some time without a pro- 
tective covering. 

Scarborite opaque black is used 
for outlines and details, and is ap- 
plied with pen or brush before 
the color, although it is possible 
to add black over the color. 
Scarborite color is usually ap- 
plied with a brush, though a pen 
may be used for fine lines. 

Scarborite colors can be used 
by pupils from fifth grade up, if 
directions are carefully followed. 
Address: Scarborite Colors, Scar- 
borough-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
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How to Draw 
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IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your prob- 
lems in art teaching. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions 
will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


When my pupils paint large pic- 
tures they have great difficulty 
getting dark and light values. 
Can you suggest a way to help? 

We hang up some of the unfin- 
ished pictures, and the children 
see the progress made on them 
from day to day. 

Once Phyllis ruined a picture 
because she made the bookcase 
behind a child the same brown as 
the hair of the child. The next 
morning as the children came in, 
they noticed the mistake and 
some of them said that Phyllis 
should have made the bookcase 
lighter than the child’s hair. 

Sometimes the teacher can help 
children choose colors, but they 
should often select their own, for 
that is how they learn. 

The teacher must have as many 
light colors on the table as dark 
ones and plenty of white to mix 


If cans and box containers 
show, paint some of them the col- 
ors of the flowers in other boxes, 
e.g., if you have a magenta box 
containing white flowers, you can 
use white for a can containing 
magenta flowers. 





* 


What can you suggest to do when / 
the children seem uninterested in 
art class and have no desire to do 
their best work? 


Usually one of two things has 
happened. Perhaps the teacher 
has been too critical of the chil- 
dren’s work and has expected the 
mediocre children to give her re- 
sults like the superior children. 
Or perhaps she has given the chil- 
dren too much time to do what 
they wish, so that many children 
have exhausted their possibilities. 

I would suggest giving the chil- 


= 


. B> 


with colors to make them lighter. dren a problem entirely different Stalagr 
e from what they have been doing. § Cavern: 
. Perhaps the following will inter- J yogemi 
W hen children want to use rulers est them. Find many pictures of 
in their drawings, is it advisable eg peg age © ae Colorac 
‘ monkeys. et the children copy 
to let them do so? = tence) the plceuces, wate at inte 
Often children wish to draw agg aii. ‘sein yon pm te all on a 
the floor line in their pictures with monkeys. Then show them pic Sum: 
a ruler. heir interest in the Fit- snees of mnen thet could be ete 
ture will be greater if the floor iS drawing an organ-grinder. Lasery 
straight. They also often wish to Another solution is this. Give § ~and | 
draw the windows with a ruler. ihe superior children a different 9 Colorad 
They will like the picture better assignment. Perhaps they can 
when the windows look straight. spread out big papers and paint | Lowe 
If the windows are crooked, the 4), the floor in the hall. It is wel 
whole picture looks so careless to get them away from the other Rock Ie 
that many children lose interest children, who become discouraged ical all- 
in working at it. because the superior children do  “Pecial 
> so much better than they can do. § ‘achin 
: , The less talented children have 4 § porte 
We are working out a project for ; - | 
a flower show. Can you suggest chance to excel if they i women 
a novel way of displaying the 4 subject that the superior ones 9 yu'vele 
flowers in boxes and cans? do not have. 
Arrange boxes like steps, and e cain 
ore . > W.J. LE 
ne Ana ane Camas of Someees What can be done to keep clay tare 
“SO, a, wena pliable during the summer: a Sa 
ave some flowe ge : 
possible, others medium size, and Someone must keep it moist Please 


some smaller. 

Have as big a variety as possi- 
ble in shapes and sizes of leaves 
on different flowers. 

In using white, see that it is 
not spotty. Arrange it in rows, 
groups, patches, or in some other 
orderly way. 


Even if the clay is in a lined bin, 
it will dry in the summer. When 
it starts drying, poke 4 stick 
about the size of a piece of chalk 
into the clay every inch or 0 © 
perforate it with holes. Pour 
water into the holes, and it ! 
soak through the clay. 
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ROCK ISLAND 
vacation 











Stalagmites in awe-inspiring Carlsbad | 
Caverns—Bridal Veil Falls at beauteous | 


Yosemite — Pikes Peak in the majestic 


Colorado Rockies—Old Faithful Geyser 


at interesting Yellowstone —see them 


| 


allon a glorious trip through the West. | 


Summer fares are low via the De Luxe | 
Golden State Limited or the Economy- | 
Luxury Californian—Chicago to California | 


~and the Rocky Mountain Limited to 
Colorado. All trains air - conditioned. 


LOW COST ll - Expense TOURS | 


Rock Island has arranged truly econom- 


ical all-expense tours for thisSummer— | 
especially popular with members of the | 


teaching profession because of the added 
‘portunities they afford for carefree en- 


oyment. They include most of the places | 


you've long wished to visit Ask about them. 


““"===—=MAIL THIS COUPON ----- --- 


W.J. LEAHY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
5 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, IL. 


Please send me complete information about: 


MNGGOben ed 6eedesseeie All-Expense Tours. 
i heseketniheiinncieedetunseniabadedaia ° 
Westscesecses ineeepiaseadeereeaseentN ° 
sdithanasbinnsdeniabapactientensideabiis . 
ee ae a ee ee 2386-4 
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A Visit to the Shoe 


(Continued from page 29) 


CHILDREN (recite, as Jack and 
Jill step forward and pantomime 
action) — 

Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To get a pail of water. 

A glass times four, 

And many more, 

You must drink to be healthy. 

OLD MOTHER HUBBARD— 

I am old Mother Hubbard; 

I went to the cupboard 

And found some good food to eat: 
Plenty of fruit, apples red, 
Cereals, milk, butter, and bread. 

CHILDREN (as Baby Kittens step 
forward)— 

Come and see, and. see, 
Baby kittens, one, two, three. 

BABY KITTENS— 

We drink milk, we drink milk. 

CHILDREN— 

You drink milk, and so do we! 

HUMPTY bUMPTY—Once I was 
young and foolish. | didn’t know 
my safety rules then. Now I know 
all the rules, and I'll always obey 
them. I'll never sit on a dangerous 
wall again. 

CHILDREN— 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 

All the King’s horses 

And all the King’s men 

Could not put Humpty 
together again. 


come 


Dumpty 


OLD WOMAN—Here is’ Merry 
Sunshine. We wish she'd live with 
us all the time. 

MERRY SUNSHINE (as she sleps 


out and curtsies)— 

Youll find me ever shining 

Somewhere on land or sea, 

So come and let me help you 

Whene’er there’s need of me. 
CHILDREN— 

We love you, Merry Sunshine; 

You bring us health and cheer. 

Your golden smile invites us 

Outdoors throughout the year. 

OLD WOMAN—Now, children, let 
us show our friends out there 
(pointing to audience) how we get 
ready for school early 
ing. 

CHILDREN (sing to tune of “The 

Mulberry Bush,” pantomiming ac- 
tion)— 
This is the way we wash our hands, 
Wash our hands, 
This is the way we wash our hands, 
So early in the morning. 

(Repeat, changing 


in the morn- 


wash our hands, 


“wash our 


hands” fo: “wash our face,” “wash 
our ears,” “wash our necks,” “brush 
our teeth,” “clean our nails,” “comb 


our hair,” “shine our shoes.” ) 


See our nice clean handerchiefs, 
Handkerchiefs, handkerchiefs, 
See our nice clean handkerchiefs, 
So early in the morning 


This is the way we go to school, 
Go to school, go to school, 

This is the way we go to school, 
So early in the morning. 

(While singing last verse, children 
take partners and march around thi 
stage. Leaders stop at exit or cor 
ner of stage, where Child Two is 
holding a stop-and-go traffic signal 
at “Stop.” All sing “Traffic Lights.” 
[See page 29.] Then Child Two 
turns traffic signal to “Go,” and 
children march off the stage.) 
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A Handsome, 
Big 80-Page Book 
of the Finest 
Handwork 
Material 


THE INSTRUCTOR 





Handcraft Book 


Things to Draw, Paint, or Make 


i be eighty-page book of Handwork selected from the pages of 
THE INSTRUCTOR is published in response to many requests. 
More than half of the book 


There are masks and costume designs for a Halloween party, gifts 





The House of Words 


(Continued from page 32) 


MISS IRISH—TI am sure it can’t be 
1, Mr. Anglo-Saxon. (Anglo-Saxon 
Words quietly leave stage.) 1 really 
did a great deal more for Mother 
English than you think. She was 
very serious until she met me, but I 
gave her humor and romance. 

MR. GREEK—Aren’t you some- 
times called other names, Miss Irish? 

MISs IRIsHH—Yes, people often call 
me Celtic and Gaelic, and my sister 
is Miss Welsh. Let me show you 
some of the words I gave Mother 
English. (She moves to the door and 
calls Words.) Basket! Bard! Clan! 
Glen! (Words enter, one at a time, 
and stand at side stage.) 

MISS FRENCH—You have helped 
to make Mother English attractive. 
She wouldn’t want you to leave. 

MR. ANGLO-SAXON—I suppose not. 
(Irish Words quietly leave stage.) It 
certainly can’t be you, Mr. Latin, 
who is worrying Mother English. 

MR. LATIN (jumping up)—No, I 
should say not. [| was with Caesar 
when I met her, and I started giving 
her presents then. Would you like 
to see some important words I gave 
her? (Turning toward door, be calls 
Words.) Mile! Wall! Inch! (Words 
enter and stand at side stage.) 

MR. DANISHtH—Of course Mother 


English. (Calls more Words.) Sauce! 
Boil! Roast! Jelly! (Words enter ang 
stand with first group.) Mother 
English may have kept Mr. Anglo. 
Saxon’s names for her animals while 
they are alive, but when they are 
cooked, they have my French names, 
(Calls more Words.) Beef! Vegi! 
Mutton! Pork! Bacon! (Wor; 
enter.) These are only a few of the 
gifts I gave to Mother English, 

MR. ANGLO-SAXON—I understand 
now why you must stay. Let ys 
hear from you, Mr. Greek. (All 
French Words leave.) 

MR. GREEK—I, too, have given 
many words to Mother English, | 
named nearly all the sciences, Le 
me show you a couple of them, 
(Calls Words.) Biology! Geography! 
(Words enter.) Some of my gifts 
have been made quite recently, | 
have named many new inventions, 
(Calls more Words.) Telegraph! 
Automobile! Telephone! (Words en- 
ter.) 

MISS FRENCH—Mr. Anglo-Saxon, 
can’t you see that Mother English 
has need for us all. (Greek Words 
leave.) We have all given her 
words which make her strong and 
powerful and beautiful. Let us all 
work together to find her real enemy 

(Mother English rushes into th 





and cards for Christmas, Christmas tree decorations, a great va- English would miss those words. 
riety of valentines, Easter cards, gifts and cards for Mother's Day. MR. LATIN—Indeed, she would. : 
) ; Incorrect Grammar, Mr. Misspelled 


But that was only the beginning of HEU 
. fags | 5 % Word, and Miss Mispronunciation 
my great gifts. The words which on 
follow her. They pull at her hair 
and tear at her dress.) @ Take 

MOTHER ENGLISH—Help! Help! 
These terrible creatures have crept 
into our House of Words. Oh, help! Jf charms 

(All come to the rescue, and slow- $0,000 1 
ly but surely drive out enemies.) 

MOTHER ENGLISH—Thank you, § Combine 
my friends. They almost over- 9 ond frie, 
powered me, 

MR. ANGLO-SAXON—I fear I'm Get y 
not a very good detective. I never Bf “Vgeqs; 
would have thought of Mr. Slang as 
an enemy. He’s such a pleasant, § About N 


room, screaming. Mr. Slang, Mis 





You will find simple posters, sand-table setups, friezes, room deco- 
rations, blackboard and window decorations, portfolio and note- 
hook cover designs, place-card and paper-plate decorations, Mother came through me are only second in 
importance to those contributed by 
Mr. Anglo-Saxon. 

Miss IRISHI—And some of them 
are long words, too, aren’t they? 
trees, boats, toys, adults, and children engaged in different activi- MR. LATIN—Yes, many of them 
ties. A number of pages are devoted to such crafts as weaving, are. (He calls Words.) Vociferous! 
modeling, basketry, and beadwork, and to the construction of a Longitudinal! (Words enter.) I 
could not leave this House of Words. 

MR. ANGLO-SAXON—What have 
you to say for yourself, Mr. Danish? 
(Latin Words leave stage.) 


Goose paper dolls, silhouettes, and so on. 
sports ar 


There are twelve pages of step drawings by Jessie Todd, with 
simple and accurate explanations for drawing animals, furniture, 


portfolio and a desk set. 


The introduction by Jessie Todd contains valuable suggestions 
for using the material. She explains why teachers should give 
*finite directi shildre . veloping an art problem, and ; 
de finite “eagenanees to childre n whe oa - " ms M ! “er un. someend bee nt ahem 
points the way to more creative work. She also tells how handera Mother English so much as you and 


: = ¥ a a jolly fellow 
begun in the classroom may be carried into activities in the home. ae tne jolly . helpful t 
e y Mr. Latin. But I am not ashamed MR. LATIN—Indeed, until you no- 


tice Miss Incorrect Grammar mor “FREE, 
closely, she looks nice, and she sounds ideas 
all right at first. 
Miss IRIsH—I have seen people ff Pésteard 
frowning at Mr. Misspelled Word, 
deny and they sometimes make fun of Pla 
She is too fond of me to let me go. Miss Mispronunciation. But the) Yo 
MR. ANGLO-SAXON—Of course, are both so easy to get along with 


Mr. Danish. (Danish Words leave.) that 1 wouldn’t have thought of E 


of my gifts. I gave them to her 
long ago when I came with the Vi- 
kings. I gave Mother English some 


The book contains 80 pages, 994 by 12% inches, It is bound in 
pag e /4 
double-thick cover stock, with an attractive design in color. 
of her common words. (Moves to 


Only 80 Cents, Postpaid of her common words. | (Moves to 
to New or Present Subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR Statute feet Weed o as 
($1.00, Postpaid, to Non-Subscribers) 


See Pages 6, 70, and Inside Back Cover for other TEACHING AIDS at special reduced 
prices in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR, See alao MAGA ZINE OF FERS on Page 6. 


. . by ordering THE INSTRUCTOR HANDCRAFT BOOK 
in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine. 


Pay October 5th If More Convenient. 


Miss French, you and I have not them as dangerous. 
, > (7 , : 2 
agreed very well. Why have you MOTHER ENGLISH—They are m) 
stayed on in the House of Words? worst enemies. They slip in when | 
MISS FRENCH (rising in dignity) least expect them. 











, 
5 am Ne Se me meeienin —If I were to go, Mother English = ir. ANGLO-saxon—We will ot J % | 
would be robbed of her loveliness. Jet any harm come to you, Mother "% 
Hen gel ee Date ‘ She would have been plain and ugly English, for we all love you and af "e 
- . ‘ — ‘ Roca - . . indeed, if I had not helped her. I ver roud of you. Every year 
Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with 5 iain aaa ek i in Com ps ae Rael wane with 
the issue for{ }1 Year at $2.50. [Je Years at $4.00. queror. I gave Mother English pol- you. You are known from the 
Send me, carrying charges prepaid, THE INSTRUCTOR HANDCRAFT t ish, culture, and beauty, I dressed ports of China to the markets 0! 
BOOK at 80 cents in addition to the above. (Price of book ordered without i her in new clothes. Africa. “ear 
THE INSTRUCTOR $1.00, cash with order.) snes musse~=We should ithe to. cee MR. DANISH—Everyone is calling | 
Also send me the following magazines or teaching aids: a these presents which you gave her. you the commercial language of the | igor O: 
—— soe ener neeeaaneaseneonen — MISS FRENCH—I shall be glad to world. . | he Yes 
i —_ : i show you some of the words I gave MISS FRENCH—You are one of ‘ 
i 4 her. First, look at the words about most poetic languages of the wor | nen.. 
government. (Glances toward door too. | 
B= it yng 1 es cra l ne geen tian ene Pe ca mye { and calls Words.) Crown! State! MOTHER ENGLIsH—Thank Y% ae 
ing paymen mitulu Lj am enclosing chec postda tec ct. Oo » hol Ww De casne yeTore a + - . +. ¢ ... £2. ae oe eee ee 
Govern! Reign! (Words enter.) The my friends. I am happy 90¥ | 
. . 7 . 4) 
My Name P.O. ¥ women in the kitchen couldn’t plan know that I am safe with such loy# [> __ 
St. or R.D State 7 their meals if | hadn't helped Mother defenders. ihe 
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NeW YORK STATE 


@ Take your pick of all vacation 
sports and pastimes...Revel jn scenic 
thams without end ; . . Motor on 
50,000 miles of superb highways... 
Combine variety, convenience, fun 
ond friendly hospitality! 

Get your new 1938 editions of 
Vacation’’ and ‘Vacation Facts 
About New York State’“—and other 
helpful booklets —-NOW!... 


oll FREE, and all packed with vacation 


They're 


ideas ;.. Just send the coupon, or a 
postcard, 


Plan now fo visit the New 
York World's Fair of 1939 


NEW — 
, STATE .. 


eee ee 
bweeu of State Publicity, IN-1 l 
nm Dept., Albany, N. Y. | 


| igo Osborne, Commissioner: Please send my 


fee copies of “Vacation” and “Vacation Facts About 
New York State” 
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Mountain Pilgrimage 


(Continued from page 47) 


“Land of the Sky.” At the quaint 
town of Old Fort, where a huge In- 


dian arrowhead marked the trail once 


used by Indians and later by sturdy 
pioneers, our real climb began. 

The mountains rose higher. 
drooped wetly against the rocks. 
Sticky clusters of mountain laurel 
leaned out to speak to the valley be- 
A dusty ribbon of road marked 
the place where once the pioneers had 
walked. And I was riding through 
this land of blue peaks in luxury. 

We followed the lovely Swananoa 
River to its junction with the French 
Broad at Asheville. The Swananoa 
was named for the Shawno Indians 
who once roamed the region. They 
left their arrowheads in many a red 
clay field but fortunately they also 
left the natural beauty unspoiled. 
On we rode toward Asheville, past 
the village of Biltmore and skirting 
the famous Vanderbilt estate. 

Asheville like Rome, on 
seven hills; perhaps more aptly, seven 
mountains. The city’s elevation 
varies from 2200 to 3500 feet. There 
is not a level street in an area almost 
as large as New York City. 

Beyond the perfect green of a golf 
course four ranges of the Blue Ridge 
are visible. The most spectacular 
peak of the group is Mount Pisgah. 
To me, Pisgah became a symbol of 


Ferns 


low. 


rests, 


the glory of the mountains as | saw 
it standing in majesty, bathed in 
the last flames of the sunset splendor. 

The Elk Mountain Drive 
provides an ever-changing panorama: 
Lakeview Park, Beaver Lake, apple 
orchards, a profusion of wild flowers, 


Scenic 


the huge 
Government Hospital, valleys, cliffs, 


stone castles on summits, 


a world of changing mist-wrapped 
and at last a 
Asheville far below. 


mountains, view of 

Chimney Rock, well named, rises 
from the edge of one of the highest 
precipices in that part of the United 
States. At its top I surveyed the 
Piedmont plain, range upon range of 
the Blue Ridge, Lake Lure, and that 
exciting sky trail called “The Appian 
Way. 

My final pilgrimage took me into 
the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park. There are no words, 
there is just a singing in the heart, 
when I try to speak of the Great 
Smokies. The route I took led 
through Waynesville, Sylvia, and the 
land of the Cherokees. 

I loved the Cherokee mothers with 
papooses on their backs. I loved the 
charm and beauty of it all. And 
upward we went from that world 
that once the Indians had claimed, 
upward on a road so perfect that 
there was no feeling of strain in 
climbing. Greater wonders were un- 
folded. It seemed as if the altar 
fires of a vanished day had sent up 
smoke to write their memorial in the 
Great Smokies. We stopped at New- 
found Gap, stopped and lost our 
hearts; then continued, along the 
highest road in eastern America, to 
Clingman’s Dome. There, I felt, my 
Mountain Pilgrimage had reached its 
climax. There I claimed the rocks 
and rills, the woods and templed 
hills, of my country as my own, to 
live in heart and memory forever. 
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CALIFORNIA 


DAY LIGHT SCENIC ROUTES 
VIA ROYAL CORGE 
on MOFFAT TUNNEL 


Thru spectacular Royal Gorge. over 
the top o’ the world at Tennessee Pass, 
guarded by snow-crested, sky - piercing 
peaks! From the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Slope, under the Continental Divide, via 
Moffat Tunnel Scenic Shortcut! Beautiful, 
romantic Colorado River Canyon on both 
routes. 


Leave St. Louis any day at 4:10 p.m. 
for an unforgettable trip on the luxurious, 
air-conditioned 


SCENIC [IMITED 


Low Vacation Fares on through stand- 
ard Pullmans and de luxe coaches (or 
tourist Pullmans from Kansas City). Mod- 
erately priced dining car meals — piping 
hot economy meals served at coach and 
tourist car seats. 








“MOFFAT | 
TUNNEY 



























The nation’s greatest travel value 
.. the Scenic Way across America! 


P. J. NEFF, Ass‘t Chief Traffic Officer 
Missouri Pacific Lines, 
1630 Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Please send free illustrated literature. 
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“YES, T'S FULL-STRENGTH... 


"FT NON-RRITATING!” 





F your skin is sensitive, you'll wel. 

come Nonspi. This full-strength 
deodorant keeps underarms dry and 
immaculate...2 to 5 days... yet it’s 
non-irritating. Medical authority has 
pronounced Nonspi entirely safe when 
properly applied. Now Nonspi goes 
on more easily, dries more quickly. 
Sold at all drug and department stores 

35e and 60c. Slightly higher in 
Canada. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


SAFE Deodorant 
~ Stops Perspiration 


The Nonspi Company 
113 West 18th St., New York City 


Please send special trial bottle 
of Nonspi. I enclose 10¢ (stamp- 


or com). 
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SSS 
See the HUDSON 


at no extra cost! 


N.E.A. CONVENTION VISITORS you can't 
miss this! The Day Line connects at Albany 
with trains and busses to and from the West 





and New England. Ask your ticket agent to 
route you via the world’s most famous daylight 
river trip. On sunny, breeze-swept decks sail 
through the heart of history and legend: view 
the Catskills, the Highlands, West Point, a 
variety of great bridges, the Palisades, and the 
New York City skyline. 


Southbound leave Albany 9:20 a.m. (D.S.T.) 
Northbound leave New York 9:20 a.m. (D.S.T. 


While in New York you can enjoy a delight- 
ful ONE-DAY OUTING to Indian Point, Bear 
Mountain, Poughkeepsie, and Washington's 
Headquarters at Newburgh, or West Point any 
week day. 


FREE--- A MAP of the HUDSON 


We will gladly send to each teacher, on re- 
quest, a map showing sights and historical 
places along the Hudson; also details and 
time-table of Day Line steamer service. 


Daily Service including Sundays May 26th to September 24th 


Hudson River Day Line 
West 42nd Street — , = York, New York 


NOTE: Through rail tickets accepted from Albany 
to New York and from New York to Albany. 











The Boiling Kettle 


(Continued from page 34) 


table contains a mechanical device 
neatly covered with a cloth. Books 
are arranged upon various tables. 
Servant enters announcing a visitor. 

SERVANT—Mr. Walter Scott. 

WATT (rising)—Good evening, 
Walter. Twice welcome tonight— 
welcome to my study, and welcome 
to the meeting of the Lunar Society. 

scoTt—I am glad to see you, 
friend, and most happy to be with 
your society tonight. 

watt (smiling)—Won’'t you be 
seated here, Walter? I have been 
pondering over what this volume dis- 
closes about the Newcomen engines. 
I believe I see where an improvement 
can be made that will hurry up the 
condensation of steam considerably. 

scoTt—I don’t doubt it, James, 
for about your unusual achievements 
| have heard much of late. 

watr (graciously)—And what 
about your own, Walter? 

scoTr—Achievements, ch? Well, 
on July eleventh | assumed the gown 
duly with all its duties and honors, 
On the first day at court a friendly 
solicitor for service rendered did give 
me a guinea, with which I bought 
myself a new nightcap. (Both laugh.) 
A more important fee, however, of- 
fered me the chance to present to my 
mother a silver candlestick. 

wart—A _ full-fledged 
Such dignity! 

scort—Not all to my liking. | 
have been doing some translating, 
and writing a few ballads, which | 
published unsigned. 

(Servant enters.) 

SERVANT—Sir Weldon Forbes. 

WATT (rising, as Scott)— 
Good evening, Sir Weldon. I believe 


barrister. 


does 


you gentlemen have met. 

scorr—lI am glad to see you, Sir 
Weldon. 

SIR WELDON—We deem it a great 
honor to have your presence at the 
society tonight, 

scorr—The pleasure is mine, Sir 
Weldon. You seem to be carrying 
a queer device there. 

SIR WELDON—It’s a new 
for dentistry, Watt, and we are won- 
dering about its taking the place of 
drilling by hand force only. You 
see, this is like a small bow with 
whipcord taut. When it is drawn 
back with force and conveyed to the 
drill, don’t you think it would spin 
the drill about faster than it has been 
done, and will it not be much more 
effective? 

watr—Sir Weldon, | am not up 
in dentistry, but it is a clumsy way 
to aim accurately at a small point of 
decay in a tooth, it seems to me. 
True, the present fashion is worse. 
My opinion is that there will some 
day be a foot power used for drilling 
which the wrist and hand will direct. 

SIR WELDON—Do you mean it? 

watt—It_ will (Servant 
enters.) We will go into that mat- 
ter soon, Sir Weldon, 

SERVANT (bowing )—Mr. Edwards 
and friends. 

WATT (rising, steps forward to 
greet them)—Good evening, gentle- 
men. Our honor guest (motioning 
toward Scott) for this evening. Sir 
Weldon is, as usual, with us. 


dev ice 


come, 


epwarps (after all the men have 
acknowledged greetings)—Mr. Scott, 
we are very happy to have you here 
tonight. James Watt has agreed to 
present some of his newest ideas per- 
taining to steam-engine improve- 
ments, and I know you are as eager 
as we are to hear of them. 
scoTt—Certainly, certainly. 
watt—Over this way please, 
gentlemen. (He steps to the table 
and removes the cloth from a 
machine. This can be represented 
by a wheel, a crossbeam, a cylinder, 
a middle post, governors, and any 
other device suggestive of experi- 
mental work with steam-engine 
principles.) Here it is. 
EDWARDS—Most interesting. 
scoTt—Excellent. 
SIR WELDON—Splendid. 
watt—The idea is that this cylin- 
der can be kept hot. It is a slow 
process to expend four fifths of the 
steam generated to reheat the cylin 
der. I have devised this separate 
chamber here. It affords a place for 
a jet of cold water to condense the 
steam, thus allowing the cylinder in 
the other chamber to remain hot. No 
headway could be made where steam 
was cooled and condensed into water, 
then let out, and the steam sent in 


again. 
GUNTLEMEN—I see, I see. 
wart—I firmly believe — that 


steam admitted to first one end of 
the cylinder, then the other, could 
drive a piston back and forth and 
furnish more power than a_ very 
large number of horses. 
upwarpbs—This is wonderful in- 
I can see that such an engine 
could be set up where it would be 
im possible to have a water wheel. 


deed. 


wart—lI see in my mind’s eye how 
that force may be made constantly 
and uninterruptedly to pull, push, 
drive, turn, and hammer. 

EDWARKDS—A power that will save 
hand labor. 

SiR WELDON—I move that we 
spread the minutes of this 
meeting that we honor our friend 
and member as a man of science, an 
inventive genius, and a help to man- 
kind, 

GENTLEMEN—Consent, consent! 

warr—lI thank you, my friends. 
(Somewhat embarrassed, he changes 
subject.) Step to this table, will 
you, gentlemen? 

Epwarps—What have we here? 

watt—Oh, just a few gimeracks 
—surveying quadrant, micrometer, 
a drying machine, this for the sculp- 
tor, and astronomical instruments. 

SIR WELDON—James Watt would 
extend luxuries to all men! 

watrir—lIf | could have my great- 
est wish fulfilled it would be to have 
this force of steam draw great car- 
goes across the sea and_horseless 
carriages across the land! 

EDwarps—Our faith is with you, 
Watt. Much has the future in store, 
due to your discoveries. Now, it is 
far past the hour of our usual ad- 
journment and we must leave this 
interesting place for the present. 
The clock begins to strike midnight. 

(The men bid one another good- 
night and leave.) 
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Attention Teachers 


MAKE MORE MONEY. Qualify for perm 
Civil Service Government Position. 
Thousands being appointed. 
plan immediately. Write, INSTRUCTION 
ICE, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Make Reservations 


EARLY 


for your 
Summer Vacation Cruise 


hUNGSHOLM 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 
y| 42 pays .... From *550 


LEAVE NEW YORK JUNE 30 





Visit ICELAND, Reykjavik; NOR- 
WAY, Hammerfest, North Cape, Lyng- 


0 seidet, passing Lofoten Islands, Svarti- 
. sen, Trondheim, Aandalsnaes, Merok, 
0 Oye, Bergen, Oslo; ISLE of GOT. 
y LAND, Visby; ESTONIA, Tallinn; 
, RUSSIA, Leningrad; FINLAND, Hel- 
‘ singfors; SWEDEN, Stockholm, Goth- 
8 enburg; DENMARK, Copenhagen. 

t- 


GRIPSHOLM 


VIKING CRUISE 


'T 7 434 Days... from 5415 
York Leave New York July 23 





Visiting NORWAY, Norheimsund and 
Eidfjord; DENMARK, Copenhagen; 
ISLE OF GOTLAND, Vishy; ESTO- 
NIA, Tallinn; SWEDEN, Stockholm, 
Gothenburg; FINLAND, Helsingfors; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad. 


VISIT SCANDINAVIA 
THIS SUMMER! 


Sail on the gleaming white luxury 
Viking liners of the 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
To the Fabled Land of the Vikings 
Regular Sailings from New York. 
All inclusive tours can be arranged. 





Inquire of any Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
‘West 51st Street New York, N. Y. 
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every minute Swing, 
canoeing, boating, hiking, 
mountain climbing, riding, 
golf (ne green fee), dancing, 
tennis, ete Here's a vaca- 
tion “bet” you can't afford 
to mis Write today for 
FREE catalog and = com- 
plete information. 
Restricted Clientele 

PINEWOOD CAMPS, Inc. 
36 Main St., Canton,Maine 
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Are You “Job Satisfied” ? 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 
&*ppointments last fiscal year. Many ap- 
ents every year. Teachers have a big ad- 
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' Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
ig 8230, Rochester, N.Y., for free %32-page 
wk with list of government positions for teach- 
ample tests, and full particulars telling how 
* Walify. 
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June Art Activities 


(Continued from page 20) 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Study the picture, “Sunflow- 
ers,” by Vincent van Gogh. (See 
Tue Instructor, September 1936.) 

2. Have a school picnic. 

3. Visit a zoo. 

4. Go on a hike and have a marsh- 
mallow roast. 

§. Put in your poetry book such 
poems as “June Weather,” by 
Lowell; and “Summer Sun,” by 
Stevenson. 

6. Model some circus animals. 


The States of the Union 


(Continued from page 16) 


Key 


I. 1. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin 
2. Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, New York; Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, 
Minnesota; Michigan 
il. 1. T 4.7 7. T 10. T 13. T 
rir & Et FM. FT 
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16. Florida 
17. California 
18. Louisiana 
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(c) Vermont 
20. Michigan 
21. Texas 
22. North Carolina 
23. Texas 
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A Brazilian Street Scene 


(Continued from page 26) 


figures, and others could fill in the 


background with trees and houses. 
The houses may be white, pink, blue, 
and yellow. 

The children of a certain class 
drew and painted such a scene a 
yard wide and fifteen yards long. 
We fastened a wooden roller at each 
end of the picture so that it could 
be rolled up on either roller. Then 
we made a frame one yard high and 
one and a half yards long. Setting 
the frame on a table, we rolled the 
picture through from one roll onto 
the other roll. A child hidden be- 
hind the screen explained each scene. 
The class called the picture an “all- 
color, all-sound newsreel.” 
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Renew= 
Your INSTRUCTOR 
Subscription Now 


Pay October 5th If More 


Convenient 





HOUSANDS of subscriptions to THE INSTRUCTOR expire 
with this number. Possibly yours is one of them. 

The next issue will be that for September, the publication year 
being the school year, September to June inclusive. 

We feel confident that you will want the help of THE IN- 
STRUCTOR in your work next fall, especially when you have 
read about the plans we are now making. 

We believe also that you appreciate the great importance of 
having the magazine for the full year beginning with September. 
Very often, though, teachers neglect renewing until it is so late 
that the supply of September numbers is exhausted. The best 
way to avoid disappointment is to renew your subscription now 

while you have the matter in mind. 


Many Valuable New Features 
Scheduled for the Coming Year ! 


° 

CHE INSTRUCTOR will continue to provide the best School- 
room Activity materials for primary, middle and upper grade 
teachers. We have arranged for articles and seasonal features 
superior to any we have ever offered. Handwork and seatwork 
will receive much attention—all displayed in the big, clear way 
that the large page size of THE INSTRUCTOR makes possible. 

Altogether THE INSTRUCTOR will furnish a complete, bal- 
anced program for every month of the entire school year—every- 
thing prepared by experts in their fields, everything tested and 
proved practical before publication. 

For further details regarding the many good things that THE 
INSTRUCTOR will bring you during the next school year see 
Miss Owen's letter on page 3 of this issue. 


Mail Your Renewal Order Now--- 
Pay Later If More Convenient ! 


You need send no money with your renewal order unless you 
prefer. Simply fill out and mail to us one of the convenient or- 
der forms provided on other pages of this issue as explained 
below. Your subscription will be promptly entered and we will 
bill you payable October Sth. 

If you wish to avoid having to send a remittance later, we 
suggest that you send us with your renewal order a check post- 
dated to October Sth. We will hold the check until that date 
and will notify you before presenting it for payment. 


Save $1.00---By Renewing for Two Years! 


The two-year subscription price of THE INSTRUCTOR is 
$4.00, a saving to you of $1.00 as compared with two one-year 
subscriptions. Many of our readers prefer the two-year sub- 
scription because of its economy and because it saves ordering 
each year. 


And Here Is Your Opportunity 
to Make Additional Savings! 


You may include in your renewal order for THE INSTRUC- 
TOR—at special combination prices—any of the magazines or 
teaching helps that you will need for use during the next school 
year. The savings thus effected will go a long way toward paying 
the cost of your INSTRUCTOR subscription—and remember 
that payment may be deferred until October 5th. 

Make your selection from the advertisement of magazines on 
page 6 and from the advertisements of teaching helps on pages 
5, 58, 70 and inside back cover. Use any one of the order forms 
provided with these advertisements. 

Do not delay. Prepare for next fall NOW by mailing your 
order for THE INSTRUCTOR and other magazines and teach- 
ing helps today. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


F. A. Qwen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y. 





Drawing Pictures of Trailers 


(Continued from page 21) 


Drawing the automobile— 

Draw a short vertical line. Then 
draw a horizontal line longer than 
the vertical line. Next draw a line 
about as long as the vertical line, 
or maybe a bit longer, slanting up 
from left to right. Then draw a 
horizontal line, and then a slanting 
line, going down from left to right. 
This makes the upper part of the 
automobile. 

Across the bottom, make a line 
curving up and then down, a hori- 
zontal line, and another line curv- 
ing up and down. Extend the 
slanting line for the back to join 
the curved line. 

Draw a straight line across the 
bottom of the car. Make wheels 
like half circles. Add the windows. 

Draw three horizontal lines across 
the front of the car. Add the head- 
light. 

Drawing the pictures— 

When you draw the automobile in 
your picture, you will want to put 
people in it something like the ones 
in the picture on page 21. 

Every picture must have dark and 
light in it. If you are using colors, 
black, dark brown, dark green, and 
purple are your darkest crayons. 
Your lightest ones are white, yel- 
low, light orange, and yellow-green. 
Bright red and bright blue add rich- 
ness and brightness to your picture. 

In the picture in the lower right- 
hand corner on page 21, the hills 
have been made dark because the 
cars are light. This is called con- 
trast. You have a greater opportu- 
nity for variety when using colors 
than I had when using black and 
white. You can, for example, make 
the trees in two shades of green. 

The scene of this picture is in 
northern Minnesota where deer are 
often seen along the road. 

In the picture in the upper left- 
hand corner, some trees are darker 
than others. The curtains are dark, 
and so are the boy’s sweater and the 
girl’s skirt. 


You will want to space your dark 
spots in different ways. Part of th 
fun of making pictures is to a 
the dark and light parts as you Want 
them. Some of you will want w 
make a dog with dark spots, o¢ , 
boy with a plaid shirt. 

Perhaps you will draw people ly. 
ing on the grass resting, or a baby 
playing with blocks. Maybe you yil 
draw your trailer parked near a lake 
and have people around a bonfire, 

In this picture the father is read. 
ing a newspaper. Perhaps you will 
have the father working at building 
a campfire. 

Suggestions for the teacher— 

Directed drawing such as thy 
which has been presented in this 
magazine from month to month 
helps all of the children to draw, | 
makes drawing a subject on a py 
with spelling, reading, and writing, 
in that it is presented in such a way 
that all children can do it. This 
contrasts with the procedure used 
in schools where children are asked 
to draw from memory and are given 
no aid by the teacher or even 
tures. In such schools, only the tal- 
ented children succeed. Others say, 
“Mary, John, and Joe are the good 
drawers in our school; I’m no good.” 

Many children start with one end 
of an object and make all the details 
of that end, then proceed to another 
unrelated part and draw the details 
of that part, and so on, until it is 
finished. The result may be good in 
detail, but all wrong in proportion, 

If the child has done the work a 
outlined in THe INstructor this 
year, he should be able to do things 
like this in June. 

1. Draw a beach scene. 

2. Draw people around a campfire. 

3. Draw children running to 1 
fire. 

4. Draw children roller skating. 

All will not do it equally suc- 
cessfully, but all should have conf- 
dence enough to try to draw origina 
subjects. 





Agnes Samuelson Discusses Ways of Using 
Our Environment 


(Continued from page 18) 


but do not let that worry you. The 
value to the pupil will be greater. 
Pupil growth is more important than 
copied perfection. 

Your room can be given the sea- 
sonal decorative touch through use 
of the facilities of the environment. 
Autumn leaves, harvest fruits, win- 
ter bouquets of milkweed pods, 
cockleburs, and evergreen sprays, and 
spring flowers may be used to re- 
flect the mood of the season and to 
glorify the room. Other common 
growing things abound. The pupils 
will be glad to take charge of se- 
curing and using such local materials 
as are available and will give the de- 
sired effect. Let them participate in 
the experiences that will bring out 
the beauty of their environment. 

This does not mean that firsthand 
materials found in the laboratory 


surrounding your school can take 
the place of other teaching aid 
needed. They do not make up for 
the lack of a dictionary or the World 
Almanac, but it is a mistake not t 
use them for making learning ¢ 
periences more vivid, relating the 
schoolwork to environment, arousing 
an interest in life, and helping pupil 
to understand and improve their 
vironment. Sa 
Sir Launfal found the Grail in his 
own castle. Right in your own ¢® 
vironment you may discover 4 wealt 
of opportunities for opening the eyes 
of young learners to the preciousnes 
of life, and the part they can play # 
making it more beautiful and 
while, and also in conserving 9 
and human resources. Orchi 
be your due for honoring the beauty 


at home. 
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Touring Virginia 


(Continued from page 47) 


began my tour by attending the | 


commemorative exercises held an- 
nually on the anniversary. A beau- 
tiful granite cross marks the spot 
where those Cavaliers knelt and gave 
thanks to their Guide across the un- 
charted ocean. 

In historical sequence, Jamestown 
was the next destination. However, 
as the anniversary, May 13, came on 
a school day, my friend (a teacher in 
my school) and I went on Saturday 
and took about forty of our pupils. 

Our bus carried us through the 
great Hampton Roads Naval Oper- 


ating Base—a city of sailor boys— | 


on the way to the ferry. As the 
boat steamed out into the channel, 
we passed over the scene of the most 
revolutionary naval battle in history 
—that of the ironclads Merrimac- 
Virginia and Monitor. 

Clattering down the gangway in 
Newport News, we drove along a 
route of flowers and blue waters to 
the site of the first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement in America. 

There is not much left of it— 
only an old, ivy-twined, roofless 
tower opening into a small restored 
red brick church, some grassy breast- 
works, broken gravestones, and roses 
everywhere. The tower is part of 
the first brick church, which was 
preceded by several frame edifices. 

In these days of discarded democ- 
racies every adult American should 
visit Jamestown, not so much for 
what he will see as for the renewed 
patriotism inspired by that broken 
cradle of our nation. 

At Williamsburg guides in the 
garb of ancient jail guards showed 
us through the tiny, unheated cells 
of the jail, one of the colonial build- 
ings recently restored by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Our boys and girls 
risked arms and necks in the stocks 
and pillories before we could show 
them two real antiques, William and 
Mary College, next to the oldest 
college in the United States, and 
Bruton Parish Church in whose gal- 
lery early William and Mary boys 
were locked during long sermons. 

But it is impossible to describe 
Williamsburg at all adequately. The 
chain grocery stores sport dormer 
windows, and the street lights re- 
semble lanterns. In the House of 
Burgesses, with its green upholstered 
seats, turkey feather quills, and por- 
traits of British sovereigns, I felt 
that we were being shown through 
during adjournment. When my 
friend played the old spinet in the 
Apollo Room of Raleigh Tavern, the 
feeling of reality persisted. 

As we wandered through the 
Governor's Palace and gazed on the 
gorgeous seemed that 
the pretty, costumed hostesses were 
letting us have a view of the Gover- 
nor’s home while he and his lady 
were away. In the kitchen where a 
pot simmered over coals; in the 
garden among the most beautiful 
boxwoods I ever saw—larger than 
those at Mount Vernon; everywhere, 
in fact, this wonderful illusion of 
personality has been recaptured, 
making Williamsburg a magnificent 
record of America’s colomal age. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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| VISIT NEW YORK — INEXPENSIVELY ! 


Meleome FINE ROOM 
NEA with Private Bath 


/ y $2.50 to $4 —— Single 
Entertainment J elegates 


$3.50 to $7 . . Double 
400 Comfortable Rooms 
One of the Best Locations in New York 
Adjacent to the Magnificent World-Famous Radio City 


i RIS TOL 


129 West 48th Street NEW YORK 








Bristol Moderate Rates 
Save You Dollars 
To Spend For 














T. Elliott Tolson, Pres. « Joseph E. Bath, Mgr. 














SABBATICAL 
LEAVE in 


Europe 


Save 20% 


Teachers, professors, superinten- 


dents, and other members of the 
teaching profession will be given 
20% reduction in round trip rates 
eastbound Aug. 15 to March 30, 
westbound Oct. 15 to July 15. 


PILSUDSKI 
BATORY 


8 DAYS COPENHAGEN 
8% DAYS GDYNIA 
“TOURIST CLASS IS TOP CLASS” 


For Itineraries and Complete Information 
See Your Travel Agent or 


GOYNIA AMERICA LINE 


NEW YORK @ BOSTON @ CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH @ LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO @ SEATTLE 


| 

















* TAUCK MOTOR TOURS 


through Scenic 
EASTERN AMERICA 


Personally conducted circle vacation tours from 
New York in special private club motor coaches. 
Membership price includes transportation, rooms 
with beth at best hotels, all meals, admissions— 
EVERY EXPENSE—even tips. DEPARTURES 
WEEKLY DURING SUMMER. 


5 DAYS—CAPE COD 


Martha's Vineyard and Down East 


7 DAYS—NEW ENGLAND 
Adirondacks, White and Green Mts, 


7 DAYS~NOVA SCOTIA 
Combination Land and Sea Trip 

9 DAYS—OL’ VIRGINIA 
From Tidewaters to Blue Ridge 


13 DAYS—LAND of the SKY 
Shenandoah and the Great Smokies 


13 DAYS—GASPE and QUEBEC 
Fascinating Tour of Eastern Canada 
13 DAYS—FLORIDA 


Combination Land and Sea Trip 
Write for Booklet "I" 


TAUCK TOURS, INC. 


Leaders in Domestic Tours Since 1925 


9 East 4ist St. New York City 


SUMMER VACATION TRIPS 
WEEKLY DEPARTURES 


Travel in Air Conditioned Comfort 


AROUND AMERICA—$174 


o Deg Yas the the United States and visiting two foreign countries, Mexico 
an 


Reoing 
A in Old Moxico , Los 








Angeles . . . Holly- 

+. Beverly Hills . Santa Monica... 
Catalina’ Island . . . California's Giant Redwoods 
at Santa Cruz .. . Preview of World's Fair at San 
— «. « Portiand . . . Columbia River High- 


. Steamer trip on Pacific Ocean to A erertes 
Canada . » » Seattle. . . Rocky Mountain 
Glacier National Park . . . Optional trips to “carisbad 
Caverns or Yosemite National Park. 
Cites Raman” atc awicre tlc Mette 
ah her Ra trips ¢ — — 
" w- 
ay ans VER! 
“ ayo ebvea eee Al & Bos ate condone 
Aak fo w folders 


POWERS TOURS  *! W857 wasnmaron 
Chicago's Old Reliable Travel Agency 


WILD FLOWERS ‘crests ss, 00 sla 


60 colored 
cards 26¢ per doz.; 100 outlines to color 75c; 5 teachers aids 
loc; list free. Wild Flower Preservation Society, 
Washington,D C. 





3740 Oliver St., 
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Announcement of 


Prize Winners 
Thrift Week Poster Contest 


The Thrift Week Poster Contest, 
announced in the January 1938 issue 
of True Instructor, brought many 
excellent entries. Awards are made 
to the following pupils. 


Grapve | 
Johnny Lee. Elsie, Nebraska. Mrs. 
Vivion Sales, teacher. 
Grape Il 
Bobbie Shafenberg. Long Lake School, 
Alliance, Nebraska. Ruth Pont, 
teacher. 
Grave Ill 
Chester Pendell. Delrio, Washington. 
Martha Gordon, teacher. 
Marion Wuerch. Dantz Tavern School, 


Markesan, Wisconsin. Dorothy Pahl, 
teacher. 

Edward Osgood. Milford Grade School, 
Milford, Illinois. Miss Evalyn Cald 
well, teacher. 

Grave IV 

Verda Nelson. Lake Park, Minnesota. 
Margaret Runestrand, teacher. 

Nelma = Jean = Schoppa. Hermleigh 
School, Hermleigh, Texas. Violet 
Bradbury, teacher. 

Hardie Johnson. Meypah School, River 
ton, Louisiana Miss Maude Tucker, 
tea her. 

Martha Pearson Call County Line 
School, Call, ‘Vexas. Miss Carney |. 
Mathis, teacher 

Grave V 

Elinor Englehorn. Lansing Public 
School, Lansing, Iowa. Flossie Wool 
lard, teacher. 

Joyce Jurmu. Oakwood School, Dag 
gett, Michigan. Miss V. Stewart, 
teacher. 

Leonard Duke. Praxedes Hall School, 
El Paso, Texas. Sister M. Emily, 
teacher. 

Judy Lee. Franklin School, Hewlett, 
Long Island, New York. A. Wini 


fred McCoy, teacher. 
Grape VI 


District No. 38, 
Ethel S. Mo- 


Betty Marion Johnson. 
Goodridge, Minnesota. 
quin, teacher. 

Marie Hansen. Route 1, Sebeka, Min- 
nesota. Mrs. Charles Bimberg, 
teacher. 

Gordon 
Toronto, 
M. Barnet, 

Harold Lungren 
Miami Station, 
Watts, teacher. 


Grape VII 


Palmer Tornes. East Spruce Grove 
School, Malcolm, Minnesota. Ida 
Mae Winger, teacher. 

Henry Vorgtlander. Clovernook School, 
Curtiss, Wisconsin. Miss 
Fahrenbach, teacher. 

Bartram Dutton. Mason Street School, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. Miss Claire 
Mulville, teacher. 

Thelma Ryder. Route No. 
Maine. Marjorie 


Grape VIII 


Maureen Corbin. St. Paul’s 
San Francisco, California. 
Mary Ignatius Loyola, B.V.M., 
er. 

James 


McKnight. 

Ontario, 
teacher. 
Miami Station School, 
Missouri. Katherine 


I foward School, 
Canada. Miss 


Evelyn 


3, Caribou, 


Tompkins, teacher. 


School, 
Sister 
teach- 


School, Lan- 
Miss Grace 


Powell. Riverton 
caster, New Hampshire. 
Enman, teacher. 

Adelheid Sperl. 
bany, Minnesota. 
teacher. 

Lois Gleason. 
Montana. 


Hillcrest School, Al- 
Helen Luckeroth, 


Ashley Creek School, Kila, 
Mrs. Wasness, teacher. 





ORTLAND in Maine and 

Port-of-Spain in Trinidad— 
what have they in common? 
Both of them appealed to the 
teachers who saw them last 
summer. Both appear, among 
many places, in our Travel Sec- 
tion this month. Teachers go 
everywhere, see all there is to 
see, gain a new outlook that 
benefits themselves and their 
pupils. If you travel this sum- 
mer, why not write up your ex- 
periences, for the enjoyment of 
fellow-teachers, and very likely 
win a prize? Better decide to 
enter THE INSTRUCTOR’S 


$1,000 


Travel Contest for 193 


Whether you travel by train (as here), by bus, ship. 


or airplane, your trip can be made i m great . i omfort. 


OPEN TO ALL TEACHERS 


Except Those Who Have Won Prizes of Over $10 in Our Previous Contests 


Winners in the 1937 Travel Con- 
test received $1,000 in cash prizes. 
The 1938 Contest is being con- 
ducted along similar lines, and the 
same total amount in prize money 
is offered—but instead of the 
twenty-five prizes in 1937 there are 
fifty in 1938. 


50 Prizes—Total $1,000 





a $ 350 
Second 200 
Third . 100 
ERE 50 
ere 2 
10 prizes of $10 each 100 
35 prizes of $5 each 175 
$1,000 


The Contest is open to teachers in 
active service, school librarians, 
and persons employed by schools 
in executive or secretarial work— 
with the exception of those who 
have won prizes larger than $10 in 
any previous Travel Contests of 
THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Any public means of transporta- 
tion may be used: train, ship, bus 
airplane, or any combination of 
these. Private automobiles may 
be used incidentally; but trips 
wholly or mostly by private auto- 
mobile are not eligible. 


To enter the Contest, all you have 
to do is send us the Entry Blank 
below, telling where you hope to 
go during the summer. 


Immediately upon receipt of the 
Entry Blank, a copy of the Contest 
Rules and a Cover Sheet for your 
Travel Letter will be mailed to 
you. 


The Contest will close October 15, 
1938. That may seem a long way 
off, now, but probably you have 
already made plans for vacation. 
We would appreciate it if you 
would send in the Entry Blank as 
soon as you decide where you 
would most like to go. You will 
be under no obligation; but if you 
do go, we certainly hope you will 
write and tell us about your trip. 


| ENTRY BLANK..- 1938 Instructor TRAVEL CoNTEST 


W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor, Tue Instructor, DaNsvinie, N.Y. 


I hope to go to 


Contest offering $1,000 in cash prizes. 


My Name is 
My Address is 


Name 


In- 6-38 


eee cumee Gus GEES GuEED Gu GED GEES Gu Gum eee es es ce ee ee ce oe a 


Please send additional copies of the Rules and Cover Sheets to the following 
teacher friends who, I believe, would be interested: 


"(Bry Blank may ries sent ina coated enudlaga, @ or » pane on the back ee government post card 


on a vacation trip this year and would like to know more about your 1938 Travel 
Please send me the Rules, with a Cover 
Sheet for the Travel Letter which I will write after returning from my trip. 


Address 
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Each of the seven groups worked 
| individually on the camp cookery and 
Pook turns in using the practice 
fcamp. Not all groups chose to pre- 
pare the same foods, but the follow- 
ing list shows the variety achieved. 
|. Foods using few utensils, 

A. Hot chocolate. 

B. Bacon. 

C. Eggs (turned, and scrambled). 
D. Small steaks. 

E. Biscuits (in reflector). 

F. Cooked cereal. 

IL Foods using no utensils. 

A. Biscuits (mixed in paper bag). 

B. Bacon (broiled on hot flat 

stones ). 

C. Eggs (cooked on hot stone). 

D. Eggs on bacon. 

E. Kabobs. 

F. Steaks in “green” skillets. 

G. Dessert. 

All the groups were interested in 
fre, and when we summed up our 
findings we made the following out- 
line. 
|, Origin of fire. 

A. Probable. 

Ss B. Legendary. 
ll. Early uses of fire. 

A. Warmth. 


-_ B. Protection from enemies. 
C. Cooking. 
rta- D. Firing crude pottery. 
bus ll. Kinds of fuel used for cooking. 
| of Wood, coal, peat, electricity, and 
may gas, 
TIPS @ IV. Kinds of campfires and camp 
aad cooking. 
A. Hunter’s fire. 
have B. Indian crane. 
lank C. Tin reflectors. 
€ to D. Rock cookery. 
E. Broiling. 
the F, Frying. 
itest VY. Damage done by fires. 
your A. To human lives. 
1 to B. To buildings. 
C. To forests and animal life. 
r 15, VI. Precautions. 
way A. Making small fires in cleared 
have spaces, 
tion. B. Having water or earth con- 
yes venient. 
‘e C. Putting out fires thoroughly. 
bee D. Wearing suitable clothes. 
you E. Having rug or blanket handy. 
will F, Knowing emergency measures. 
rip. G. Using safety lighting. 
One small group became absorbed 
in knowing all the wild flowers of 
—_ 


the community, and spent much 
EST me in collecting, identifying, press- 
ing, and labeling their collections. 
Another group was interested in 
tees. The pupils made some fores- 
— try exhibits of wood, of bark, and 
“over ot leaf prints, 

A group composed mostly of little 
boys had for its student-teacher 
ader a young man who was particu- 
arly interested in first aid. Because 
ot his excellent introduction to the 
subject, the class became interested 
in first aid and in safety. 

With fewer pupils and only one 
tacher the work would naturally 
% more unified and would present 
seater possibilities in pupil growth. 

he outcomes listed below help to 
tell how the pupils developed. Natu- 
tally not all pupils grew in every way 
+ an the same degree in any of the 
ays, 


wing 


I ep ae 


Organized Summer Activities 


(Continued from page 17) 


1. Pupils became more efficient in 
the use of books as tools. 

2. Wide reading and much skim- 
ming for exact data caused greater 
speed in reading. 

3. A great deal of directed prac 
tice in speaking before an audience 
caused pupils to become more at ease 
and able to think on their feet. 

4. Purposeful writing developed 
much improvement in written com 
position. 

§. Actually experiencing various 
problems of community safety and 
hygiene made far deeper impressions 
than mere book knowledge of these 
could have. 

6. Much information was gained 
about hygiene, nature, and cooking. 

7. Skills in managing fires, uten- 
sils, and other materials were ad- 
vanced. 

8. Some arithmetic was naturally 
needed in order to figure time allot- 
ments, food, and other materials. 

9. The social growth was very 
marked. When children or adults 
must work in groups, they learn to 
co-operate, 

10. Through direct contact and 
study we came closer to nature. 

11. Pupils came to enjoy informal 
group singing, especially outdoors. 

12. Increased ability to play with 
other pupils and get along without 
undue friction was an important 
gain. 

13. Acquaintance was made with 
some of the finest of nature poetry. 

As a culminating activity for the 
last day of school the group had a 
picnic at a beautiful forested park. 
Pupils and teachers shared in build- 
ing good fires, cooking, singing, and 
playing games. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Harper's Camping and Scouting 
(Harper). 
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America). 

Kelley, J. G.: Boy Mineral Collec- 
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Mathiews, F. K.: Boy Scouts Book 
of Campfire Stories (Appleton- 
Century). 

Proctor, Mary: The Young Folks 
Book of the Heavens (Little 
Brown). 

Seton, E. T.: The Book of Wood- 
craft (Doubleday Doran). 

Verrill, A. H.: Boys’ Outdoor Va- 
cation Book (Dodd Mead). 
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Miles and miles of broad white 
sands. All water sports. Excel. 
lent salt and fresh water fishing 


Play . . . on fields where 


Jamous battles were won 





mi OLD VIRGINIA 


Revel in your favorite pastime in this romantic 
historyland . . where Eclonial America has come 
to lifel Come now, when the rare flowers which your 
Colonial ancestors knew are in full bloom and the 

mountains are an indescribable blue. Linger through 
the summer to enjoy unsurpassed ocean bathing . . . or imagine vour- 
self in a quaint rustic retreat high up in the mountains beside a gurgling 
stream. //ere the mountains salle sea are so close together that actually 
you can “‘take in” both the same day! The beautiful Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park* is ready for you . . . as are six State Parks, each with a 
scenic charm of its own. Have the fun of planning your trip in advance. 
Learn how many different kinds of vacations Old Virginia offers you. 
Simply write to the address below. 


<2 


*See this scenic wonderland which held the 1936 and 1937 altend- 


ance records for the country's national parks. 





‘~ 


See the natural wonders, once 
worshipped by the Indians . . . 
the Caverns, the Natural Bridge 

and Natural Tunnel. 





Motor over Skyline Drive, along 
the very crests of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains . . . “The road- 
way through the heavens.” 


FREE illustrated 
booklet and other 
literature... 


VIRGINIA CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 818, 914 Capitol Street, Richmond, Va. 


Travel motion pictures on Virginia available 














ee WHEN in NEW YORK / 


STOP AT THE 


PRINCE 
GEORGE 















IVE yourself a unique Summer 
holiday this year — a Clarke 
luxury cruise from Montreal to 
beautiful, mysterious Labrador. See 
the far-famed Grenfell Missions in 
outposts of civilization on the fringe 
of the Arctic; Indian life, Northern 
Lights, short Arctic nights, icebergs, 
Arctic wild life, historic settlements. 
Also Newfoundland, Gaspe and 
French Canada. 


Ask Your Travel Agent 
for literature, or write 
CLARKE 
Steamship Co., Ltd. 


See it all in ocean liner comfort in 
cool, sub-Arctic summer weather. 
Yacht-like cruise ships, all outside 
cabins, merry ship life, famous 
French cuisine and service. Differ- 
ent from any vacation you ever had! 


11-1214, days---$135 up 
from Montreal 


655 Fifth Ave., New York 
310 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 
Canada Cement Bidg., 
Phillips Square, Montreal 


38-338 


C PARAS 


eamship 
Co ~Limited 


The Palation 
“NORTH STAR” 


The Leswlous 
“NEW NORTHLAND” 
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ERMUDA S 
each Hotel 


Elbow Beach offers the finest surf bathing 
in the world ... stay with us and you'll 
have it right at your door. Beautiful loca- 
tion, luxurious accommodations, attentive 
service and delicious cuisine. Rates from $7 





daily include meals. Golf... tennis... 
gay social life. FREE bus service to 
Hamilton. Teachers are invited to send for 


attractive and colorful literature. 
RESTRICTED CLIENTELE 
Apply to your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT, 
our New York Office, 
61 E. 42nd Street (MUrray Hill 2-8442) 
or Harold Frith, Manager 
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Jane's Personality—A True Story of Growth 


(Continued from page 8) 


people. I watch the law of cause 
and effect. For example, I realize 
that many maladjustments are due to 
temporary physical, emotional, in- 
tellectual, or social causes. 


She Builds Up Physical Reserves, 
Intellectual Awareness, 
Emotional Strength, and 

Social Fitness 

“Good health has been called the 
reservoir of personality. Enthusiasm, 
poise, force, self-confidence, and 
ambition are all dependent upon it. 
Poor health means sluggish traits, a 
cheerless demeanor, and negative at- 
titudes. Normal food and rest with 
much outdoor exercise build up re- 
serve energy to care for minor phys- 
ical difficulties. 

“Intellectual awareness needs nur- 
ture. I budget my leisure time so 
that I average one hour a day of 
reading that will keep me alert. 

“IT have succeeded in building up 
greater emotional strength by carry- 
ing on a campaign against worrying. 
| found that I had too many fears, 
and crossed far too many imaginary 
bridges. Whenever something goes 


wrong, I double my effort to forge: 
myself. I join a group of people y 
help them carry on some interesting 
worthy activity; I find some form of 
immediate recreation; or I turn y 
my hobby, the camera. I never 4. 
low myself the pleasure of a festiy, 
of tears, but become actively inter. 
ested in something outside myself, 

“I am improving my social fitnes 
by building up contacts with peopl 
in all walks in life. I live and work 
with schoolteachers and like it. By 
| find that I feel awkward and oy 
of place with other people. I tak 
advantage of every opportunity w 
mingle with people of all types and 
professions, rich and poor, old and 
young.” 

“Oh, you are ambitious to become 
a woman of the world,” I said laugh. 
ingly. 

“Of course I am,” she replied. 
“How can I give children deep social 
understandings if I am in the clois. 
tered schoolroom all of the time?” 

And with that, Jane’s story of 
personality growth ended, as we 
turned to lighter themes. 





A Unit on Cowboys 


(Continued from page 11) 


Tousey, S.: Cowboy Tommy (Dou- 
bleday Doran). 
——Cowboy Tommy's Roundup 
(Doubleday Doran). 
For the Teacher 
Compton's Pictured 
(Compton). 
Crump, Irving: The Boys’ Book of 
Cowboys (Dodd Mead). 
James, Will: All in the Days Rid- 
ing (Scribner). 
—Cowboys 
(Scribner). 
—lone Cowboy (Scribner). 


Encyclopedia 


North and Sonth 





Smoky, the Cowhorse (Scrib- 
ner). 
“Playing Cowboy,” Tri 
ror, September 1932. 
Roosevelt, T.: Ranch Life and the 
Hunting Trail  (Appleton-Cen- 
tury). 

Stories of the Great West 
( Appleton-Century ). 

Silver Book of Songs (Hall & Me- 
Creary). “Home on the Range.” 

Twice 55 Plus Community Songs, 
The New Brown Book (Birch 
ard). “The Dogie Song.” 

World Book (Quarrie). 
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Billy's Surprise Plant 


(Continued from page 12) 


The sun warmed the ground and 
the rain wet it, and soon the seed 
sprouted and sent up tiny green 
leaves. One day Father said, “I 
wonder what this is coming up by 
these raspberries. It looks very much 
like—” 

“Oh,” said Billy quickly, “they're 
beans, the kind Mother had growing 
by the fence last summer that had 
such pretty red flowers.” 

“Are you sure it was beans that 
you planted?” asked Father. 

“Oh, yes, I’m sure the seed was a 
bean seed,” said Billy. 

“Take very good care of your 
plant,” said Father. “I'm very eager 
to see those beans. I think they will 
surprise you.” 

So Billy gave the plant good care. 
The larger it grew, the stranger it 
looked. The stems ran along the 
ground and the leaves grew very 
large and very tall. It could not 
climb the raspberry bushes. It was 
much too large. 


One day Billy found a blossom on 
his strange plant. It was not red 
like the bean flowers. It was bright 
yellow and shaped like a bell, and it 
grew so close to the stem that the 
leaves nearly hid it. 

“Oh, Father!” Billy cried. “My 
bean plant is not a bean! The flow- 
ers are not right. Do you know 
what it is?” 

“Yes, Billy,” replied his father, 
“I know what it is, and I think you 
will too in a week or so. Just watch 
it a little longer.” 

Every day Billy went to his plant 
to watch the flower. One day be 
saw a round green ball beginning 
grow under the flower. It grew Ve) 
fast, and soon Billy knew what it 
was. 

“I know! I know!” he said to his 
father. “My bean plant is a squash! 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed Father 
“That was a good joke on you. May- 
be next time you will know beaa 
seed from squash seed.” 
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“DURING THE 
CONVENTION 
rl be at the 


DIXIE’ 


“You can save real A 
money by the new Dixie 
PLAN.” Write for details of our 


ALL-EXPENSE SELECTIVE TOURS 


of New York City 


providing room with bath and radio, 
meals and a wide selection of over 35 
entertaining and educational diver- 
sions to choose from. SEE and DO JUST 
WHAT YOU WANT—dall of a SAVING of 
10% under what you would pay or- 
dinarily! Address Mr. J. E. Nealy, 
Manager, Room 131. 


SPECIAL OFFER: TO ANYONE 
INTERESTED IN FREE TRANSPORTATION 
TO AND FROM NEW YORK, FREE 
HOTEL ROOM AND MEALS, All AT THE 
EXPENSE OF THE DIXIE HOTEL, WE WILL 
GIADLY SEND INFORMATION AT NO 
OBLIGATION, 

The Dixie is one of Times Square's newest hotels 
—conveniently located in the center of every- 
thing—theatres, movies, night clubs, smart shops 
and department stores; railroads, sbways and 
ferries; o national bus terminal in the building. 






Each of our 650 sunny, outside rooms is charm- 
ingly furnished with old-fashioned wollpaper, 
Colonial maple furniture and gloriously comfort- 
able beds. Bath, shower and radio in every room. 

Delicious meals ore served in the Restaurant 
ot very reasonable prices. Attractive Cocktail 
Lounge and Coffee Shop. 


Regular ) Single, from $2.50 / Less by 
Daily Rates } Double, from $3.50 ; the week 


HOTEL DIXIE 


250 W. 43rd St 
“IN THE CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 











New York City 
AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and miniatures 
in ofl, No previous experience nec ded, Good 
demand, Rend for free booklet, ‘Make 


Money a waviowia at ART BenSOL ulremente. 


3601 Michigan A Oept. tty Chicago 
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while you attend 
the 


NEA Convention 
June 26-30 


Combine business with pleasure— 
stay at this famous women's club 
where you'll be near everything, 
meet smart, exciting people, do 
stimulating things, and have a de- 
lightful room to relax in. Swimming 
pool, gym, parties and concerts will 
give you plenty to do right in the 
Club—and outside, there's all New 
York, with its shops, theatres, muse- 
ums and countless other diversions. 
A reservation now will save you disap- 
pointment later. Write today! 


RATES 
SINGLES: Daily $2.50 to $3.50. Weekly $12 to $20 
DOUBLES: Daily $4.00 to $5.00. Weekly $15 to $22 


(All rooms with private bath) 


OPEN TO NON-MEMBERS 


AMERICAN WOMAN'S CLUB 


353 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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East Side, West Side, All around New York 


(Continued from page 9) 


Historical spots are marked by tab- 
lets, and descriptions are given in 
your guidebook. Do not overlook 
the Museum of the City of New 
York if you want suggestions for 
projects, or the New York Museum 
of Science and Industry if you like 
to push levers and buttons. 

Kick off your pumps, close your 
eyes, and relax part of the time you 
are in the Hayden Planetarium; then 
you will have the strength to “do” 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. The Children’s Museum in 
Brooklyn is the largest of its kind. 

Longer trips that cost a little more 
are the sight-seeing boat around Man- 
hattan (more enjoyed by many than 
the bus), West Point, Children’s 
Village, and the Newark Airport. 

Don’t fail to go over the Tri- 
borough Bridge, past the World’s 
Fair Grounds, to Jones Beach, the 
cleanest, most perfect amusement 
park you could find. Listen to mu- 
sic under the stars, go swimming, or 
play games. Choose this instead of 
Coney Island if you cannot find the 
time to go to both places. 


More about food: Child’s and 
Schrafft’s restaurants, in all sections 
of the city, are good, but why not 
be a gastromaniac when you have 
the chance? Try exotic foods. For- 
eign restaurants are indicated in a 
convenient F sages i the Visitors’ 
Guide to New York. It costs ten 
cents, will fit in your purse, and has 
large print, a good index, and all the 
addresses you will need. The map 
is not so good as one you can get 
free at your hotel. One new place 
that is not mentioned is the very 
beautiful Longchamps at 232 Broad- 
way. It is fairly expensive, but 
both the food and the decorations 
make a meal there worth the money 
it costs. 

You will find New York a most 
fascinating place. Stay as long as you 
can—even summer school is pleasant 
when there are so many things to 
make you forget credits and term 
papers. The writer has attended 
both Columbia and New York Uni- 
versities, and assures you that you 
can have a good time at either, and 
still get a mark of A or B. 





Frances Willard—Pioneer Girl 


(Continued from page 13) 


career as teacher in her own district 
schoolhouse, teaching later in other 
schools. She was so beloved, and so 
good an instructor, that a larger 
school, the Genesee Wesleyan Semi- 
nary, called her. Its pupils had never 
had so unusual and popular a teacher 
as she. 

Most amazing, this very youthful 
Miss Willard organized parties where 
oysters, ice cream, and jelly cake 
were served. She asked her pupils to 
quiz her, writing their questions on 
the blackboard. She had debates, 
games, walks, and fireside talks. She 
was attractive to look at, a teacher 
with curls and ruffles instead of plain 
hair and a black alpaca apron. 
Frances Willard drew her pupils to 
her through her own charm as well 
as her keen mind. 

Miss Willard taught a number of 
years in several important schools. 
She became Dean of the Woman’s 
College in Northwestern University 
when she was only thirty-one. 

At this time a great controversy 
had arisen in our country over the 
question as to whether women should 
have something to say about public 
affairs, through being allowed to 
vote. Frances Willard, at the age of 
twenty, had gone to Europe with 
friends, and while she was traveling 
there and studying art and history, 
had read what John Stuart Mill had 
written in favor of women’s suf- 
frage. She believed in it. 

Frances Willard, remembering her 
girlhood speeches, later decided to 
make use of this experience. Just as 
she told her girls at school that they 
might do as they pleased so long as 
they did right, so she began making 
speeches in favor of women’s voting 
so long as they voted for what was 
right and good for their country and 
their families, 


One of the arguments favoring 
women’s suffrage was that it would 
promote the cause of temperance. 
lrances Willard spoke a great deal in 
public about the dangers of intem- 
perance. Her public appearances 
were as popular as her school teach- 
ing had been. She was always care- 
ful of her appearance, and was never 
mannish in attire or manner. Old 
pictures of Frances Willard show 
that her gown was always fashion- 
able and her hair in curls. 

Because as a girl she had learned 
to milk on a zero morning, set traps, 
harness oxen, plant, and reap, she 
was able to stand the strain of lec- 
turing in one-night stands through- 
out every state in the Union with 
very little rest. Her joy in living 
made her welcome wherever she 
stopped to make a speech. She spoke 
in favor of women’s suffrage and 
temperance in every town that had 
over ten thousand people, in hospi- 
tals, and even from the platforms of 
railroad trains. She also spoke in 
Europe, and her writings and work 
were known from Iceland to Africa. 

After a time, all that Frances 
Willard had campaigned for came to 
pass. Women are allowed to go to 
the polls and cast their votes, and 
the sale of intoxicating drinks was 
prohibited by law for some years. 

There are not a great many 
women in the Hall of Fame. Prob- 
ably Frances Willard would have 
been the last person to feel that she, 
a pioneer girl and a schoolteacher at 
heart, belonged there. When she 
died, all the flags, from our Atlantic 
to our Pacific coast, were at half- 
staff. The State of Illinois placed a 
statue of Frances Willard in the 
Capitol at Washington, and she is 
one of the most-loved women listed 


in the roll of the Hall of Fame. 
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po COSMOPO LITAN ~ 
COMFORT 
when you visit 


NEW YORK 


You'll like the Great Northern fo, 
its spacious, newly decorated rooms 
and for its popular priced restaurant. 
Located in the “FASHIONABLE 
FIFTIES,” you'll find easy access to 
Radio City and New York’s smartest 
shopping and amusement centers, 
Make Your Reservations NOW 
For the N. E. A. Convention ! 


ROOM AND BATH 
For One from $2.50 
For Two from $3.50 


HOTEL 


GREAT NORTHERN 


118 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 














— 
Due to its exceptiong 
convenience to thes 
tres, shopping centres, 
Radio City and other 
points of interest . 

and its charming, re. 


POPULAR Fees 


WITH The Woodstock has 
always been favored 
by teachers visiting 
New York Booklet T 
Room and Bath 
from $2.50 single 
$4.00 double 


Hotel Woodstock 


43rd Street East of Broadway 
TIMES SQUARE NEW YORK 


TEACHERS 








“The Perfect Way | 
to See New York’ 


Our Service places at your disposal a 
Private Car at surprisingly low rates, 
University men as Courier Guides, 


Morning, Afternoon, and Evening Tours 
Colorful Foreign Sections Art Collection 
Quaint Restaurants Historic Landmarks 

10% Discount to Teachers 


During N. E. A. Week. 
For information write : 


COURIER SERVICE OF NEW YORK 
“New York Interpreted” 
Suite 1040-30 Rockefeller Plaza—Circle 7-291) 


— “1,001 FACTS- 


About New York City” | 


Wheth you're @ visit to New York or net, | 
you should write to the Hotel Piccadilly for o FREE 
copy of Booklet mt containing * a * 001 — 
New York City.’ 
cational. A supply tor your entire class on 4 
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Also ask for literature on our } 

ALL EXPENSE TOURS 
Special Concessions to School Groups 


DAILY RATES 
50 50 
$2 SINGLE $3 DOUBLE 


HOTEL PICCADILLY 


45th St., West of Broadway, N.Y. 
Roy Moulton, Mgr. —+ 
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for the National Educational Association Cow 
The service is friendly, 


tion, June 26-30? 

excellent everything worth s cing anddoingg 

rates are moderate ($2-$3 single, $3-$5 dow 
Send en for egg on ot expens = T Ld 








kkk YOUR 3 R'S—OUR 3 C5 
COMFORT + CLEANLINESS + COURTE! 


When you come to New York and the N a 
Convention, step with us. This Modern 700 R 
Hotel is but five minutes on a direct line to $79 
Convention Headquarters. Rates for two from 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


At the Gateway to Times Squere . 
BROADWAY & 63RD ST., NEW yor 
, 2 a4 Edw. RB. Bell, General Manager 


WANTED POEMS, son 
For I di ideration . 


COLUMBIAN omoene PUBLISHERS, ti, a 


eee teens. 
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N.E.A. CONVENTION JUNE 26-30 


STOP OVER 
in the Poconos! 


Here is a glorious opportunity to 


yisit the Pocono Mountains, famous 
yvacationland of the East! Stop 
over on your way to New York. 
Five minutes from Pocono Summit 
Station, on the main line from Chi- 
cago, is Pocono Manor, at the top of 


the mountains, A great, modern 
Inn, a 3,000-acre private estate offer 
you warm hospitality and all the 
thrilling sports and pleasures of out- 
door life. Here’s golf at its best; 
riding; tennis; archery; fishing— 
walking along miles of trails abloom 
with mountain laurel and rhododen- 
dron. Choice route from the West: 


LACKAWANNA—Leave Chicago 
Friday 10 P.M., C.S.T. Buffalo 
Saturday 10 A.M., E.S.T. Arrive 
Pocono Summit 4:23 P.M. 


ONLY 3 HOURS FROM NEW YORK 
BY TRAIN J. 8S. HIGHWAY NO. 6 


FREE booklet and time table on request 


POCONO MANOR 


TOP OF THE POCONOS-PENNSYLVANIA 
Herman V. Yeager, Gen. Mgr., 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 








oe ; -y 
Double Rooms per — = 








HOTEL 12... and up 


























. 51 Days 
15 Countries 


EUROPE. 


A personally conducted, all- 
expense tour, sailing from New $545 ° 
York, July 2. Frankly econom- 

ical but comfortable all the way. Covers all 
the best known points and many unusual 
ones, Write for folder H. 








| WENTOR TOUR 55 E. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 











WE BRING NEW YORK To you 


Publications tell you and show you all about N.Y. 
tava FLAG E TO SEE AND EVERYTHING TO KNOW 
BOUT NEW YORK."’ pages, 45 view . ent factual nie 
a you ne cal and should know "abe mut tNew ¥ ~~ 
‘THE SUPERVUE MAP AND GUIDE OF NEW YORK’ “in 
+ Large Pocket m 25c 
% NEW YORK IN C AMERA MASTER?’ omc &s."" 
‘ lustrated view book, 7 by 10 inches, 64 page 
ig HE SUPERVUE MAP AND G UIDE OF "LONG ISLAND,’ 
Cslors, sho paving World's Fair, also auto roads and «o forth 
large pocket mar 28c 


Elaborately 
30c 


above = books will be sent you for $1.00 
a ae MAP & ous company 
548 Broadway, N ork 


Government Jobs 


UAMINATIONS SOON INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C 


YARN NOVELTY Co., 








Send for 400 FREE Samples 
Tweeds $2.75—Shetland $2.25— 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 tb. 
Also Four Extraordinary Specials. 

(42-88) North 9th St., PHILA., PA. 





The Nine Gifts 


(Continued from page 12) 


was looking for. A whole colony of 
ants was rushing back and forth. 

“The little ants shall be my A 
gift, and what a grand story I shall 
have to tell about them,” she said to 
herself as she went down the path. 

She almost chose a tree for her 7 
gift. Then she saw an old turtle 
plodding along alone, and decided 
that he would be her choice for 7’. 

H might well be the heavens, she 
thought, but just then she came 
to a hill. It was just a little one with 
the greenest of grass, the brightest of 
flowers—the kind of friendly hill 
that calls you to stop and rest. It 
didn’t take Catherine long to decide 
that the little hill should be her H 
gift. Then she called, “Little hill, 
come along with me!” 

She sat down among the flowers to 
think about her E gift. There was 
no elephant in sight! She had not 
expected there would be. Then 
she remembered that when she had 
called out to the little hill, a voice 
had come back to her. It was her 
own voice, an echo, of course. Echo 
would be the E carry to 
Grandmother. 

A robin began singing above her 
head. “Are you the robin with a 
yellow bill that perched upon my 
window sill?” asked. His only 
answer was to sing, “Cheer up!” 

“All right, Mr. Robin, you are my 
R gift.” 

“I-N-E,” Catherine counted 
her fingers. She was almost to 
Grandmother’s house. A dainty in 
sect fluttered in front of her, and 
she chose it for her / gift. That was 
easy, she thought, but how about N? 

She must find something that she 
could see from her path. Up on the 
branch of a tree she saw something 
swinging in the breeze. It 
oriole’s nest. 
did N gift. 

Her last gift must begin with | 
She was at the end of the path. Just 
then she spied an elderberry bush. 
“Elderberries for my E gift. May- 
be somebody will make me an elder- 
berry pie if I promise to pick the 
berries,” she said to her grandmother. 


gift to 


she 


on 


was an 
Nest would be a splen- 


An Arithmetic Test 


(Continued from page 16) 


Key 
[. 1. product 3. sum 
2. quotient 4. difference 
I]. 1. 222 6. 3 hours 
2. 182 7. 48 eggs 
8. 5178 
4. 3424 9. 617 
§. 4 half dollars 10. 24 inches 
III. 1. Billy weighs 65 pounds. 
2. 12 sheep 
3. Jane has 25 cents. 
4. His sister spent 10 cents for 
a book and § cents for candy. 
IV. 1. multiply 3. divide 
2. subtract 


V. The following facts should be 


underlined. 


E. 65.95, §.79 
2. 15 eggs, 12 eggs 
3. 20 books, 15 books 
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ien ¢ 
convent \ ing to try \” 
[’'m certain y$ acation 
before 8 
— 
Special Trial Offer 
1 10c package of Holly-Paxtampons, 
No more crowding your traveling bag! No more ae a by ane 
embarrassment buying a bulky box! Holly-Pax for the first time 
or Wix sanitary tampons take no more room in 
your handbag than a compact. Purchase any- 
where. Slip them in your purse! Complete sanitary 
protection... any time... . any place. ‘tthe eechens a Wien, tenioe ton 
pons, preferred by some women. 
No Pads + No Belt + No Pins 
No Odor ! . These sanitary tampons 
Positively Prevent Odor. Worn inside, they 
absorb internally. Try them now. Learn how to 
prevent embarrassment from odor as days grow 2 5¢ Value for 
warmer. MAKE SURE OF A GOOD VACATION 
THIS SUMMER — These tampons are invisible! 1 0 & 
You can wear a swimming suit, wear thin summer ape me ay ty ete ued 
dresses, dance, EVERY DAY! American Medical Association » 
i THE WIX COMPANY, 
| Dept. 1-68, 2938 Pillabury Avenue So., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MAI L | Please send (in plain wrapper) one 10c¢ package of Holly-Pax and 
one 15c package of Wix Sanitary Tampons for which I enclose 10c 
THIS COUPON | *= is 
| Address: ; Pp 
TODAY | City: State e 
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—and IDEAL for all, or part of, 
your sabbatical leave. 


@ France is rich in great Universities. 
With sound good sense their summer sessions 
are offered at resorts so that students may both study and play. 

For those with a sabbatical year ahead—-what could be better 
than to blend France’s educational facilities with the pleasures 
and stimulation of the country itself. 

There is the University of Paris, stronghold of culture for over 
700 years. There is the University of Aix Marseilles at Cannes 
—one of the most beautifully situated in the world. And 
Grenoble, where so many American Students go year after year. 

This year the exchange is very much in your favor. You can 
live in excellent French hotels for as little as $2 a day (meals 3 
included) and tuitions are extremely low. / 

The Educational Department of French Line is eager to assist you 
in making arrangements and giving information regarding French 
educational facilities. A letter to the Director of this Department 
will bring you a prompt, courteous reply. Don’t forget—you can 
take your car along easily and inexpensively via French Line. 


couonTis. See, 
LA MAISON FRANCAISE, 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Now---In One Convenient Volume 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


ILLUSTRATED UNITS 


FOR ALL GRADES 





THE INSTRUCTOR 
ILLUSTRATED 


UNITS gi 





FOR ALL GRADES 


yf AY, 


Social Studies Material 
in Approved, Most Prac- 
tical Teaching Form 


By KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, 


Wilmette, Illinois. 


INTRODUCTION by MARION PAINE STEVENS, 


Instructor in Primary and Teacher Training Departments, 


Ethical Culture School, New York City 


Only 80 Cents, Postpaid 


to New or Present Subscribers 


to THE INSTRUCTOR 


($1.00, Postpaid, to Non-Subscribers) 


TOW you can have, in a single, convenient volume, ten of the most 
interesting and instructive of the Social Studies Illustrated Units 


that have appe ared in THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Each Unit occupies nine pages and comprises subject matter, self- 


checking study lessons, and a large number of pictures, 


Many of the 


yictures are full-page size; all are large enough to be interesting and 
| r PrP Pr Pr 


informative to pupils, 


Suggested teaching procedures are provided for Primary, Inter- 


mediate and Upper Grade levels. 


Much of the text and illustrative 


material for a particular grade level may readily be utilized on other 


grade levels. 


An introductory article tells how to secure the best teaching results 


with this type of material. 


The ten Hlustrated Units in this volume are on these subjects: 


Worip TRADE 

Tue Post OFrFrice 

CLOTHING 

THRIFT 

Pioneer Lire IN 
NortH AMERICA 


96 pages, same size as THE INSTRUCTOR. 
plate-finish super book paper. 


Sourhn AMERICA 
HouLAND 
LEARNING Anoutr Books 
SAFETY EDUCATION 
THE SEASONS, CLIMATE, 
AND WEATHER 
Printed on heavy 


Bound in double-thick yellow cover 


stock; stitched to open flat. Attractive cover design in two colors. 


Send at once for The Instructor Hlustrated Units in this convenient 
one-volume form—to help you in formulating your teaching plans for 


the next school year—to give you years of helpful service. 
convenient order form below. 


Use the 


See Pages 5, 58, and Inside Back Cover for other TEACHING AIDS at special reduced 


prices in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR. 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


See alao MAGAZINE OFFERS on page 6. 


. . by ordering THE INSTRUCTOR ILLUSTRATED UNITS 
in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine. 


Pay October 5th If More Convenient. 
See kt A St ee a ae 


Date 


Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with ’ 


the issue for[ 1 Year at $2.50. ] 2 Years at $4.00. 


_ Send me, carrying charges prepaid, THE INSTRUCTOR ILLUSTRATED 
UNITS, in one volume-——at 80 cents in addition to the above. 
if ordered without THE INSTRUCTOR, $1.00, cash with order.) 


Also send me the following mayvazines or teaching aids: 


This order totals $ 


My Name 


St. or RP 
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| will remit on or before Oct. 5th, 1938, | 


ing payment in full Iam enclosing check postdated Oct, 5th, not to cashed before that date 


(Price of book, 
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Our Great Day in New York 


(Continued from page 46) 


Central Station. A short walk along 
Forty-third Street, and we turned 
onto Fifth Avenue. This man-made 
canyon of stone is breath-takingly 
impressive. Its beauty reminded me 
of Wordsworth’s lines about London: 
“Dull would he be of soul who could 
pass by a sight so touching in its 
majesty.” 

Down Fifth Avenue we window- 
shopped, feeling as though we were 
walking through the advertisements 
of our favorite magazines, all come 
to life. Firm names that are house- 
hold words were everywhere. 

We passed the New York Public 
Library and a few blocks farther 
south came to the Empire State 
Building. Being too near it to see 
the top, even if we had stood still and 
stopped traffic, we decided to go in 
and go up to look down. In no other 
way could we see New York more 
quickly. 

Inside the Empire State Building, 
on the ground floor, are very exclu- 
sive shops giving an impression of 
dim richness, with much marble, 
bronze, ebony, plate glass. Rather 
awed, we wandered along until we 
found the right elevator. The price 
of admission should have given us 
pause (remember we had only fifteen 
dollars among us!). But we were 
out to see, and up we went—up to 
the eighty-third floor. There we 
were shepherded along a corridor to 
a second elevator, which carried us to 
the one hundred and third floor. Here 
was a glassed-in room where one 
could look far out in every direction. 

With the visibility as it was that 
day, our horizon was a circle of 
about 120 miles of the most densely 
populated part of the Western Hemi- 
Far down the narrow can- 
yons of the Streets, autos sped along 
like tiny but determined bugs. Then 
| spied my first penthouse. Out in 
Michigan we had read and sung and 
laughed about penthouses, and here 
they were, plenty of them, with tiny 
green lawns, some apparently the 
size of postage stamps, others as large 
as dollar bills—gay with colored gar- 
den furniture and beach umbrellas. 

By referring to a map Romeo had, 
we could identify many landmarks. 
To the north, a wide green stretch 
was Central Park, with the Metro- 
politan Museum, one of my goals, 
on the east side of it. 

[ knew that my youngsters ig 
school would like to hear about my 
seeing the Statue of Liberty and the 
Aquarium. So we took a last look 
at the great panorama spread below 
us and descended again to the street. 
Taking the subway for the Battery, 
supposedly, we suddenly found our- 
selves out in the open, riding over 
Manhattan Bridge to Brooklyn—with 
a fine view of Brooklyn Bridge and 
the East River to the right! We got 
out at the first stop and returned to 
Manhattan by the next train. This 
time we emerged where we meant to. 

Battery Park is clean and green and 
directly on the water front. At the 
Aquarium, which faces the park, the 
sight I most enjoyed was the three 
dwarf penguins. They were about 
eighteen inches tall and looked like 
tiny men in evening dress. They sat 


sphere. 


apparently lost in thought, then sud. 
denly one would rouse himself ang 
make the most comical elaborate boy 
either to us or to one of his penguin 
brothers—sometimes all three would 
be bowing at once. 

After our hour of walking abou 
the Aquarium we sought seats on the 
ferry to Bedloe Island, where the 
Goddess of Liberty rules. Although 
we did not go up into the statue, be. 
cause repairs were being made, we 
got off the boat so that we could x 
least claim to have set foot on the 
island. We were twice reminded 
that this statue is the gift of France 
to the United States—first because 
we read the bronze inscription and 
second because two French students, 
wearing berets and carrying cameras 
slung across their shoulders, were 
proudly taking photographs from 
various angles. 

Returning to the Battery, we took 
an elevated train which ran close two 
the financial district, allowing us to 
look down on Wall Street. We 
stopped at Eighty-first Street and 
walked across Central Park, past the 
Planetarium and Cleopatra's Needle, 
to the Metropolitan Museum, only to 
find it was past closing time. Well, 
“You can’t have everything!” 

Romeo and Juliet proposed taking 
a bus downtown for dinner and 3 
show. I had not counted on climb- 
ing a narrow, winding stairway to the 
top while the bus was in motion but 
Juliet seemed to enjoy+my perform. 
ance of that feat. Once up, it was 
worth while. We rode past magnifi- 
cent apartments, private homes, and 
hotels. 

As we strolled up Broadway after 
dinner, the lights came on—flashing 
lights, colored lights—the _ bright 
White Way! At theater time, we 
went to Radio City Music Hall, con- 
sidered the most modern and perfect 
theater in the world. The murals in 
the great lobby are works of art; the 
wide sweeping stairways have mos- 
deep greyed-rose carpets; the lounges 
are walled with mirrors framed io 
chromium and ebony. 

We sat in the second mezzanine 
gallery because Romeo wished 
smoke and that balcony is equipped 
with individual electric cigarette 
lighters. Special ventilation carne 
away the smoke, 

Most appropriately the orchestra 
played Tchaikovsky's Romeo an 
Juliet—and played it divinely. The 
special orchestra stage then sank from 
sight, though Juliet suggested that 
after such playing the musicians 
should have been wafted heaven 
ward, 

The Music Hall’s Corps de Ballet 
is the only ballet resident in Americ 
Intricate dances were presented with 
a grace and perfection that wet 
utterly lovely. 

Afterward, a short taxi ride an¢? 
longer but swift trip on the Lexing: 
ton Avenue subway brought us © 
the starting point for our jour) 
into Connecticut. 4 

Our twelve hours were over. ¥* 
were still two dollars on the safe sé 
of the balance sheet, and mov! 
could not buy the memories of that 
happy day! 
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SABBATICAL 


RIP Ger Ye 


An unprecedented offer to 
members of the teaching 
profession. Ask for details. 








Savings 


FOR EVERYONE 
SPECIAL EXCURSION RATES 


| In Tourist and Third Class, on |! sailings, 
| Sept. 4 to Oct. 2. Southampton, Eng- 

land and return as low as $139.50, Third 
| Class. Slightly more to France, Ger- 
| many. Stay up to 4 weeks in Europe. 








ENGLAND-FRANCE-GERMANY 


“END OF TERM” SAILINGS 
With College Orchestras On Each Ship 


Swift Lloyd Expresses 


WNE 16 - JULY 3 JUNE 22 - JULY 9 


HAPAG “FAMOUS FOUR” EXPRESSES 


DEUTSCHLAND - HAMBURG 


JUNE 16 - JULY 14* JUNE 23* 
neW YORK - HANSA 
JUNE 30 JULY 7 


*Call at ireland 
SPECIAL STUDENT SAILING 
LLOYD COLUMBUS JUNE 30 


Cobh * Plymouth + Cherbourg * Bremen 


THIS BOOK 
WILL AID YOU 


its 225 pages summarize 
ll you'll need to know 
tbout a trip abroad. 
Mail coupon below. 





HAPAG-LLOYD 
57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is 25¢ for 225-page illustrated 
book, “Your Trip to Europe”. 


Your Travel Agent, or 
Educational Service Dept. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
669 Fifth Avenue near 53rd St 


Offices and Agencies in Principal! 
Cities of United States and Canado 
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New England, You Captivated Me! 


(Continued from page 45) 


rocky North Shore, the beaches at 
Hampton, Swampscott, Nantasket 
—all were memorable. 

Visiting with you makes history 
live. When I read about the Pil- 
grims, I can see Plymouth Rock, 
Cole’s Hill, and the John Alden 
house. The struggle for independ- 
ence brings to my mind Bunker Hill 
Monument, the Old State House, 
Faneuil Hall, the scene of the Boston 
Massacre, Paul Revere’s house, the 
Old North Church, the Hancock- 
Clarke house at Lexington, Minute- 
man statues in both Lexington and 
Concord. 

Sea captains and fishing schooners 
mean much more to me since my 
visits to Gloucester, Marblehead, and 
Cape Cod. I must not forget the 
Fairbanks house in Dedham. It gave 
me my first visual experience of the 
architecture, furnishings, and house- 
hold equipment of a home built by 
the early Massachusetts settlers. 

What new meaning I now find in 
many a favorite poem and prose 


classic. How much richer is my 
understanding and appreciation of 
New England authors and statesmen 
since I have seen the Alcott house, 
the Wayside Inn, the Adams man- 
sion, and other places identified with 
famous men and women. 

No one would blame me, New 
England, for loving you when I can 
recall all these joys and others not 
to be classified—swimming in Buz- 
zards Bay and sailing on Casco Bay 

.. spending an afternoon in Port- 
land and visiting with Maine sea 
captains and going through a lobster 
cannery ... watching the New York- 
Boston boat pass through Cape Cod 
Canal...admiring the Gloucester 
Fishermen’s Memorial... marveling 
at the Ware Collection of glass 
flowers at Harvard... reveling in a 
Boston Symphony esplanade concert 
beside the Charles River. 

Therefore now, New England, as 
when I left you last July, my part- 
ing words are “Au revoir! Till we 
meet again.” 


A Memorable Visit to Washington 


(Continued from page 46) 


seats in the front of the car. We 
were two tired schoolteachers bound 
for Washington, the capital of our 
great nation. 

Made comfortable and happy 
through the courtesy of our bus 
drivers and porters, we arrived in the 
Camelot of our dreams just as the 
sun rose on the third day out. We 
had traveled more than a thousand 
miles in more comfort and ease than 
George Washington could possibly 
have imagined in his day. 

The Father of His Country was 
the one man we thought of as we 
opened our eyes to the magnificence 
of the government buildings. We 
had had a glimpse of the Washington 
Monument, a 550-foot shaft, when 
we were still miles from the city. 

Leaving the bus station in a 
friend’s car, we learned that we 
would soon pass the White House. 
As it came into view, I seemed to see 
the whole line of presidents from 
Washington, Adams, and Jefferson 
down to our own day. 

I visited the White House later 
and viewed the Red, the Blue, and 
the Green rooms—or as much as | 
could see of them by peeping through 
the chain-barred doorways. They 
were all beautiful. 

My mental picture of the ladies of 
the White House was enlarged when 
I studied models of the presidents’ 
wives, each in a gown of her era, 
shown in the National Museum. 

Pennsylvania Avenue spread out 
before us a panorama of bygone days. 
We thought of the stately carriage 
of Washington, drawn by cream- 
colored horses along this roadway, 
once so dusty or muddy. We saw 
Jefferson on horseback and others of 
our presidents approaching the Capi- 
tol in the vehicles of their day. 

The Capitol building! Words 


describe its majestic size, 
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dignity, and impressiveness, The 
most delightful impression is re- 
ceived at night, when floodlights are 
centered upon its dome. Its sig- 
nificance almost overwhelmed me. 

One beautiful moonlit evening 
found us seated before the new 
United States Supreme Court build- 
ing. With reverence we contem- 
plated the work of the distinguished 
judges who sit in that court. Time 
tells us that their work has been 
done well. 

A teacher may see very little 
money in a lifetime unless she visits 
the Bureau of Engraving. There she 
can see stacks and stacks of bills in 
every stage of their making. | 

Every teacher is a charter mem- 
ber of the original law and order so- 
ciety, so we decided to call upon the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
learn some of the methods used by 
the chief G-man, J. Edgar Hoover. 
Even a brief explanation of the pro- 
cedure used in tracking a criminal 
convinced us that the F. B. I. is do- 
ing a wonderful work. 

We were too late to see the famous 
cherry blossoms along the Tidal 
Basin, but we saw the trees them- 
selves and near-by attractions—the 
Washington Monument, the Lincoln 
Memorial, and the Arlington Bridge. 

In Arlington Cemetery one is im- 
pressed by what the nation has done 
to commemorate its heroes. It is 
with awe that one watches the guard 
as he keeps vigil at the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. The old Custis- 
Lee Mansion and the Memorial Am- 
phitheater are well worth seeing. 

We attended services in Christ 
Church, Alexandria, where Washing- 
ton was a vestryman, and we spent 
the afternoon at Mount Vernon. 
The beautiful estate, so carefully pre- 
served, shows the veneration in which 
our first president is held. 






























See the sights that never fail to inspire. 
Breathe the exhilarating air of lofty moun- 
tains, Ride thrilling trails. Hike flower 
fragrant paths. Swim. Sun bathe. Loaf. 
Dream. Live gloriously. All the West is 
yours and North Western will help you 
choose. Excellent train service (air-con- 
ditioned of course). Low round trip fares 
with liberal stopover privileges and choice 
of routes to and from many destinations. 


— <= MAIL THIS COUPON = —— 


R, THOMSON, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me, without charge, full in- 
formation and literature about the “North 
Western” vacations checked: 

OF SOUTH 


a BLACK HIL DAKOTA—Near- 


estmountain vacationland and America’s last 
romantic frontier. Majestic scenery. Mighty 
Mt. Rushmore. Economical hoteland lodge 


accommodations. Round trip 
rail fare from Chicagoas lowas $26.45 


CINORTH WOODS ¢t.wis- 
CONSIN, 
UPPER MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA— 
Pine forests, sparkling lakes. Wonderful 
fishing. Favorite mid - western vacation re- 
gee. Resorts to suit all purses. Only a few 
oursfrom Chicago on North Western’ s fast 
afternoon train, the Flambeau, or comfort- 
able overnight trains. Round trip $9 35 
rail fare from Chicago as lowas . * 


| YELLOWSTONE ;4737i2* 
sers, canyons, waterfalls, forests. Round trip 
rail fare from Chicago as low $49 30 


i 6269206 608206404045 
— Supreme, inspirin 


L] COLORAD mountains, beautifu 


lakes, invigorating climate. Thrilling out- 
door sports. Resort accommodations at all 
peers, Only an overnighttrip from Chicago. 


cogvaslowesscrss ness, sOkelO 
L)ZION, BRYCE, GRAND 
CANYON NAT’L PARKS 


— America’s grandest, most colorful scenic 
wonderland. Round trip rail fare from Chi- 


cago to Lund, Utah (the gate- $50 60 
ee eee al 


way),aslowas ..... 
—Y ear ‘round vaca- 


O CALIFORNI tion state. Beautiful 


romantic, historic. See its mountains, ol 
missions, famous Cities, ocean beaches, 
Hollywood — center of the movie industry. 
See Boulder Dam en route. Round trip rail 
fare from Chicago on the pop- $65 

ular “Challengers’’ as lowas. . . 


LJPACIFIC NORTHWEST 
— Vast green paradise. See Mt. Rainier 
Crater Lake, Puget Sound, Enjoy wonderful 
summer climate, Round trip rail $65 00 


fare from Chicago aslowas.. 


_)CANADIAN ROCKIES 


—See this entrancing wonderland of moun- 
tains and lakes. Round trip rail fares from 
Chicago to Lake Louise as low as $57.50 
To Baal... cccccccccs ++». 86.28 


| JALASKA — Unforgettable cruises 
to the land of glaciers, 
gold fields and fantastic Aurora realis. 


||ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


to many of the above regions. 


—----—~-~-~~-~---— ~~~ -- - - -— - - - - - - - - - - - - 5 
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A DIFFERENT 





Foreign Vacation 
Next Door! 


Tuene’s a country north of here 
with all the lore, the medieval charm 


Habitant families 
live a placid existence on ancestral 
acres. Sturdy seamen fish for cod 
in waters their Breton forebears 
fished. Old forts, cathedrals, way 
side shrines speak forever of days 
gone by. 

But mix the old with the new in 
Quebec too! Swim. Dance. Camp 
in the majestic Laurentian Moun- 
tains. Fish. Fat bread cooked in 
open-air ovens, Try out your French 
on friendly natives. And, if you 
will, study in the world-famous 
McGill University and the Univer- 
sity of Montreal, Send the coupon 
for complete travel information. 


of Normandy. 





PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
Tourist Bureau 
Dept. TR.%1, Quebec City, Quebec 


FREE Please send me hand- 


some full-color booklets 
on Quebee Province, in- 
cluding the seenie Gaspé Peninsula. 


Addross ——EEee 


O Cheek here if you want information on 
University Summer Courses. 
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ONE sick 
HEADACHE 


AFTER ANOTHER 










BUT THAT 
1S ALL OVER 
NOW 





FEEL grand since I 
began taking the 
ALL-VEGETABLE Laxative, Nature’s Rem- 
edy (NR Tablets). One NR Tablet convinced me 
. 8o mild, thorough, refreshing, invigoratin 
Dependable relief from sick headaches, bi 
ious spr lis and that tired-out feeling, when 
caused by or associated with constipation. 
Without Risk get a 25c box of NRs from any 
ruggist. Use for a week. If 
not more than pleased, return the box and we 
will rotund ercnase y 
»rice. at’s fair. 
Ny it—NR Tonight m hata 
~—Tomorrow Alright. BESS 


MEXICO.15 Days-$194 


CONDUCTED TOURS EVERY WEEK 


ONLY TOUR IN AMERICA USING THE CRACK 
CITY OF MEXICO FROM ST. LOUIS, AND THE 
DELUXE PANAMA LIMITED FROM NEW ORLEANS, 
AND GIVING A SUITE OF ROOMS IN MEXICO. 


THE HUBBELL TOURS 


180 N. MICHIGAN AVE. DEARBORN 2116 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Ab 


To order any of the following items, use a separate slip of paper, 


3% by 5% inches, for each item. 


On the slip write Number of item 


desired, together with your name, mailing address, school, and teach- 


ing position. 


Send your request slips (with stamps or coin when 


required) to Treasure-Trove, The Instructor, Danaville, New York. 
Please do not ask for items mentioned more than five months ago. 





150. Linoleum Block Printing 
How to Do Linoleum Block Print- 
ing gives information on linoleum- 


block techniques, and shows ex- 
amples of designs executed in various 
techniques. The folder features 


Fused Gray Linoleum Blocks, de- 
veloped by the American Crayon 
Company to eliminate light reflec- 
tion and yet contrast well with the 
under surface, thus making cutting 
easier and tending to minimize eye- 
strain, 


151. To and Around Europe 

Interesting facts about seventy- 
six Atlantic liners—their tonnage, 
years in service, crossing time, ports 
of call, rates, and 1938 sailings— 
are contained in Waifover, a periodi- 
cal publication of the Keller Travel 
Club. This folder explains a novel 
scheme for increasing the flexibility 
of conducted tours—permitting any 
tour member to wait over for a week 
in a favored location, and go on with 
another group. The plan was devised 
by Dr. Ernest Gray Keller, 


152. Events in Germany 

A 30-page booklet, giving in com- 
pact, well-organized form lists of 
events scheduled to take place in 
Germany in 1938, is obtainable from 
the German Railroads Information 
Office. Headings include: Great 
National Events, Exhibitions and 
Fairs, Music and Theatre, Open-Air 
Performances and Popular Plays, 
Cultural Events, People’s Festivals, 
Carnivals, Sporting Events, etc. 
Gayly illustrated in color from 
sketches by Fritz Bley, Germany 
1938 will be desired for reference 
in advance by anyone who expects 
to travel in central Europe this com- 
ing summer. 


153. In the West Indies 

When Columbus established a set- 
tlement in the New World, it was 
on the shore of what is now the 
Dominican Republic. The place, 
originally called Isabella and later 
long known as Santo Domingo, is 
now renamed Trujillo. Its many 
associations with history and_ its 
development as a modern city are 
featured in an illustrated pamphlet 
issued by the Dominican Chamber of 
Commerce in the United States. 
(Ask for 153-A.) Another Carib- 
bean attraction that in these days can 
be reached easily by either ship or 
plane is Jamaica, one of the British 
West Indies, which has an equable 
climate, —_ extraordinary tropical 
scenery, fine hotels, and intriguing 
contrasts of primitive and civilized 
life. (If you would like to secure an 
illustrated booklet, published by the 
Jamaica Tourist Trade Development 
Board, request 153-B.) 


154. Northern Italian Cities 

Many a traveler in Italy visits 
Venice and Milan without any real- 
ization of what lies between. Take, 
for example, the cities of Vicenza 
and Bergamo. Busy industrial places 
as they are, they yet cherish their ex- 
traordinary treasures of the past— 
architectural splendors that have 
influenced building design in all the 
western world; sculpture and paint- 
ings; libraries and historical memen- 
toes. Vicenza is the “city of Palla- 
dio,” a celebrated sixteenth century 
architect who “succeeded in bring- 
ing the art of the ancients back 
to life again.” Lavishly illustrated 
booklets on Vicenza and Bergamo are 
offered by the Italian Tourist Infor- 
mation Office. 


15S. Developing a Hobby 

Have you ever heard people, on a 
radio program, describe their hobbies 
and been amazed at the diversity of 
leisure-time activities? The Leisure 
League of America has been founded 
to provide authentic information on 
hobbies, at low cost. Already 34 
books in this field have been pub- 
lished. For the remainder of this 
school term only, one of these books, 
Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses, 
may be obtained by teachers at the 
special price of 10 cents. This book, 
which is by Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
with an introduction by Walter B. 
Pitkin, has already created a sensa- 
tion. You will doubtless want to 
own a copy. 


156. Map of New York City 

The majority of teachers who visit 
New York during the N.E.A. Con- 
vention, or later in the summer, will 
be there for the first time and natu- 
rally they will find a good map con- 
venient. We can heartily recom- 
mend one that is offered by Hotel 
Empire, very clear, accurate, de- 
tailed, with a key to streets and 
numbers, and bordered by lists of 
“What You Should See.” On the re- 
verse side is a large photograph of 
New York and its environs as seen 
from the air, showing highway en- 
trances to Manhattan, 


1S7. Soviet Snapshots 

Visit the U.S.S.R. gives the best 
pictorial idea of the Soviet Union of 
any publication that we have seen. 
Designed in modern style, with 83 
illustrations from photographs and a 
number of outline maps showing dis- 
tances between points in kilometers 
and in hours, this booklet will be of 
value not only from the travel stand- 
point but as a supplement to the 
material on Russia provided in geo- 
graphical texts. It is distributed 
by Intourist, Inc., and is offered free 
to teachers. 
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